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This  program  has  surveyed  several  types  of  tactile  transducers 
and  tactile  displays  to  determine  their  merit  as  a flight  control  in- 
strument as  a method  to  reduce  the  pilots'  visual  workload.  Prelim- 
inary phases  have  been  reported  in  References  1,  2 and  9. 
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The  laboratory  evaluation  of  the  tactile  displays,  in  which  four 
instrument  rated  pilots  acted  as  subjects,  utilized  difficult  attitude 
tracking  tasks  to  measure  the  subjects'  performance  over  a reasonably 
wide  frequency  range.  The  tasks  were  single  axis  pitch  or  roll  and 
2 axis  pitch  and  roll  tracking.  The  simplified  vehicle  dynamics 
represented  the  response  of  a high-speed  fighter  aircraft  having  good 
handling  qualities.  The  pitch  and  roll  axes  were  perturbed  by  inde- 
pendent quasi-random  inputs  used  to  simulate  first-order  Gaussian 
noise  having  .an  upper  break  frequency  of  2 rad/sec  In  these  diffi- 
cult tracking  experiments,  tracking  performance  with  the  quantized 
tactile  display  was  poorer  than  the  performance  with  an  analog  visual 
display.  When  using  the  tactile  dislay,  the  single-axis,  average 
tracking  standard  deviation  (SD)  score  was  about  twice  that  for  the 
visual  display.  The  two-axis  tactile  SD  score  was  3.6  times  the 
visual  score.  Both  the  1 and  2 axis  scores  were  better  than  the 
scores  obtained  with  the  first  tactile  control  display.  The  2-axis 
scores  vore  poorer  than  the  1-axis  scores  because  of  inter-axis 
masking  and  the  difficulty  in  the  differential  perception  of  two 
simultaneous  tactual  signals. 

The  final  evaluation  of  the  tactile  display  was  conducted  with 
a simulator  having  F4  dynamics.  To  provide  a more  realistic  experi- 
ment, the  roll,  pitch  and  heave  axes  of  the  cockpit  were  controlled 
by  the  simulation;  and  independent  of  the  flight  control,  a visual 
monitoring  task  was  added  to  burden  the  subjects'  visual  workload. 


ix 


The  experiments  were  run  with  two  simulation  models:  high-speed 

flight,  wherein  the  subjects  were  requii-ed  to  maintain  constant  mach 
number  while  executing  prescribed  maneuvers,  and  an  approach-to- 
landing  where  either  angle  of  attack  or  glide  slope  and  localizer 
errors  were  controlled.  Each  experiment  was  completed  by  six  subjects 
who  were  Navy  Pilots. 

In  the  high-speed  flight  experiments,  the  tactile  display  of 
mach  number  error  consistently  produced  better  SD  scores  than  the 
use  of  a standard  mach  number  indicator,  and  the  relative  improvement 
was  greater  when  the  visual  monitoring  task  was  added.  No  signifi- 
cant changes  in  either  control  or  monitoring  performance  were  found 
when  the  tactile  display  was  used  for  angle-of-attack  or  path  (ILS) 
error  information  in  the  approach-to-landing  task. 

Even  when  the  visual  mach  number  display  was  available,  the 
pilots  appeared  to  rely  on  the  tactile  display  for  mach  number  control, 
furthermore,  all  six  pilots  were  willing  to  use  the  tactile  display 
as  a supplement  to  the  visual  display  of  mach  number  in  actual  flight. 

It  is  apparent  that  under  certain  conditions,  a single-axis 
tactile  display  can  be  utilized  advantageously  as  an  operational 
instrument . 
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1 . 1 OBJECTIVES 
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SECTION  1 
INTRODUCTION 
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In  current  aircraft,  nearly  all  the  flight  parameter  information  i 

available  to  the  pilot  is  transmitted  to  him  visually,  whether  under 
visual  contact  or  instrument  flying  conditions.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  during  instrument  flying  conditions,  the  task  of 
scanning  just  the  essential  instruments  is  a taxing,  fatiguing  one. 

It  may  be  that  displays  using  information  from  other  modalities  can 
alleviate  the  demands  of  this  task.  Furthermore,  the  importance  of 
maintaining  continuous  attention  to  the  visual  scene  outside  the  cock- 
pit is  being  increasingly  realized  for  a number  of  situations.  Tra- 
ditional panel  - mounted  visual  instruments  do  not  permit  this,  | 

whereas  display  of  information  to  other  modalities  could  free  the 
eyes  substantially  from  tasks  inside  the  cockpit.  Tactual  presenta- 
tions possess  considerable  promise  of  being  suitable  substitutes  for  i 

visual  displays  in  flight-control  applications.  The  goal  of  this 

f 

program  has  been  to  develop  a tactual  display  that  can  be  utilized  1 

as  a flight  control  instrument.  i 


' 
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A systematic  evaluation  of  a tactual  display  has  been  carried 
out  in  three  separate  phases: 


a.  initial  design  and  laboratory  evaluation, 

b.  evaluation  utilizing  full  task  simulation,  and  finally, 

c.  a flight  test. 
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The  program  has  encompassed  the  first  two  phases  and  has  produced  the 
following  reports. 

a.  D.  Ross,  R.  Sanneman,  W.  H.  Levison,  R.  Tanner,  and  T.  Triggs, 
"Tactile  Display  for  Aircraft  Control",  Semi-Annual  Technical  Report, 
Sanders  Associates,  Inc.,  Nashua,  N.  H,  (AD757-344)  January  1973. 

b.  D.  Ross,  R.  Sanneman,  W.  Levison,  R.  Tanner,  T.  Triggs, 
"Tactile  Display  for  Aircraft  Control",  Final  Technical  Report, 

Sanders  Associates,  Inc.,  Nashua,  N.  H.  (AD767-763),  August  1973. 

c.  D.  Ross,  R.  Sanneman,  ff.  Levison,  J.  Berliner,  "Tactile 
Display  for  Aircraft  Control",  Semi-Annual  Report,  Sanders  Associates, 
Inc.,  Nashua,  N.  H.  (AD783-690)  June  1974. 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  first  year  was  conducted  in 
three  parts  and  is  reported  in  the  first  two  references  listed  above. 

a.  Review  and  selection  of  elemental  tactile  transducers 
(factors)  for  operation  in  arrays. 

b.  Development  of  tactile  display  configurations  suitable  tor 
applications  concerning  aircraft  control  problems. 

c.  Kvaluation  of  the  man/machine  tracking  performance  for  single 
and  multi-axis  data  utilizing  the  tactile  displays  together  with  a 

itable  dynamic  tracking  problem  and  an  ancillary  visual  monitoring 

task. 


Tactile  displays  using  bimorph  vibrators  and  electrotactors  were 
evaluated.  The  electrotactors  were  driven  by  a short  single  polarity, 
constant  current  pulse  which  to  some  produced  a sharp  sensation,  con- 
sequently further  work  was  done  on  the  evaluation  or  Diphasic  stimu- 
lation which  could  be  made  more  comfortable.  In  the  formal  laboratory 
tests,  two  instrument  rated  pilots  served  as  test  subjects.  The 
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results  of  the  evaluation  showed  that  the  tracking  error  scores  ob- 
tained with  the  tactile  display  were  a factor  of  three  to  four  times 
greater  than  scores  obtained  with  a continuous  visual  display.  How- 
ever, the  results  also  indicated  the  inter-task  interference  effects 
are  substantially  less  with  the  tactile  display  in  situations  impos- 
ing a high  visual  scanning  workload.  The  single-task  performance 
degradation  found  with  the  tactile  display  appeared  to  be  a result 
of  the  display  coding  rather  than  the  use  of  the  tactual  sensory  mode 
per  se. 

The  laboratory  tests  were  done  with  broadband  disturbance  func- 
tions in  order  to  obtain  data  for  an  "optimal-control"  model  for 
pilot/vehicle  systems.  The  analytical  effort  expended  on  the  model 
provides  a valuable  backup  and  extension  of  the  display  evaluation. 

It  was  shown  in  the  August  1973  report  that  the  state-variable  model 
for  pilot/vehicle  systems  can  be  used  to  obtain  reasonably  accurate 
predictions  of  tracking  error  scores  when  the  vehicle  dynamics  are 
wide-band,  despite  non-Gaussian  pilot  response  behavior. 

With  this  encouraging  start,  the  second  year's  goals  were  set  as 
follows : 


a.  Redesign  the  tactile  display  to  reduce  time  displays. 

b.  Evaluate  the  refined  display  under  the  same  laboratory 
conditions  as  prevailed  during  the  first  year  tests. 

c.  Evaluate  the  display  utilizing  a moving  base  aircraft  simu- 
lator. 

A full  description  of  the  display  system  and  the  laboratory  tests 
have  been  presented  in  the  third  report  listed  above.  In  addition  to 
the  above  program  elements,  a data  fallout  occurred  which  proved  that 
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coaxial  electrotactors  do  not  restrict  skin  current  flow  within  the 
bounds  of  the  tactor.  The  tactile  display  had  four  major  improvements. 

• A programmable  tactor  excitation  code. 

• Independent  axis  control. 

• Automatic  stimulus  intensity  control  for  the  electrotactor 
display . 


Li 

n 


• Separate  intensity  controls  for  the  x-axis  and  the  y-axis  j 

segments. 

1 

The  laboratory  tests  indicated  the  display  performance  was  im- 
proved twenty-five  to  fifty  percent  referenced  to  the  first  year  tests. 

The  final  evaluation  has  been  performed  utilizing  a moving  base  ■ 

aircraft  simulator  with  F4  dynamics,  more  specifically,  the  simulator 
and  helicopter  motion  platform  operated  by  the  NMC  Weapons  Systems 
Simulation  Branch  at  Point  Mugu,  California.  The  program  has  in-  j 

corporated  the  tactual  display  as  a flight  instrument  during  typical 
flight  problems,  I 

j 

1.2  EQUIPMENT  DESCRIPTION  i 

A detailed  description  of  the  tactile  control  system  has  been 
reported  (9),  however,  portions  of  the  description  have  boon  included 
for  general  information.  Descriptions  of  the  F4  simulation  and  the 
dynamic  motion  have  been  added  to  this  section. 

1.3  LABORATORY  EVALUATION 

The  laboratory  evaluation  program  utilized  four  instrument  rated 
pilots  as  subjects  to  accomplish  3 goals;  display  optimization, 
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electrotactor  and  vibrotactor  performance  comparison,  and  the  per- 
formance measurements  of  the  tactile  display  in  single  and  double 
axis  tracking  problems. 

The  results  of  the  display  optimization,  factor  comparison  and 

/Q\ 

the  subject  training  data  have  been  reported  , as  well  as  the 
performance  measurements.  Since  the  model  analysis  work  based  on 
this  effort  is  now  being  reported  for  the  first  time,  the  performance 
measurement  data  has  been  included  to  provide  a more  comprehensive 
report . 

1.4  SIMULATOR  EVALUATION 

The  objective  of  these  experiments  has  been  the  determination  of 
the  tactile  display  utility  as  an  instrument  for  providing  flight- 
control  information  in  a moving  base  simulator  having  realistic  air- 
craft dynamics.  These  tests  were  run  with  two  operational  models, 
high  speed  cruise  and  approach  to  landing.  Motion  in  pitch,  roll  and 
heave  were  used  to  provide  cockpit  dynamics,  In  the  high-speed 
cruise  model,  the  tactile  display  indicated  mach  number  error. 

The  task  required  maintaining  constant  mach  number  while  maneuvering 
through  prescribed  flight  paths.  The  Tactile  Display  provided  either 
angle-of-attack,  or  glideslope  and  localizer  errors  in  the  approach- 
to-landing  model.  Conventional  instruments  were  also  used  to  provide 
a performance  reference.  All  flight  tests  wore  run  with  and  without 
an  added  visual  monitoring  task  that  was  independent  of  flight  control 
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SECTION  2 

EQUIPMENT  DESCRIPTION 


2 . 1 GENERAL 


The  equipment  used  for  this  phase  of  the  program  consisted  of  the 
tactile  display,  the  simulator  and  the  visual  monitoring  task.  The 
tactile  display  system  has  been  discussed  in  fair  detail  in  the  dune 
1071  Technical  Report  (9),  however,  for  convenience,  portions  of  the 
report  are  repeated  in  this  section. 

2.2  TACTILE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

The  Tactile  Control  System  presented  in  Figure  2-1  consists  of 
Ihe  following  parts,  '< 

a.  Tactile  Control  Unit  (TCU),  loft  in  the  figure,  contains  the 
logic  circuitry  and  all  the  control-s  necessary  for  the  functional 
operation  of  the  system.  The  visual  display  In  the  middle  of  tip' 
panel  is  removable  ror  remote  viewing.  The  front  panel  is  illustrated 
In  '•'igure  2-2, 


I).  Tael  lie  Power  Supply  (TPS),  right  In  the  figure,  cntilalns  l.ho 
system  power  supplies  and  the  power  control  switches. 

o.  Two  clectrotacfor  displays,  both  of  which  have  the  same  cnii- 
flguratloa  and  incorporate  silver,  coaxial  olectrolaclors. 

d,  One  vihrotactor  display  employing  bimorphs  as  the  elect ro- 
meehnalcnl  vibration  transducers. 

e.  Two  cutaneous  display  bells,  one  of  which  is  shown  under  the 
vihrotactor  display. 


Tactile  Control  System. 
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Figure  2-2  Tactile  Control  Unit,  Front  Panel. 
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For  this  phase  of  the  program,  one  display  format  has  been  se- 
lected; it  is  an  array  using  eight  factors  per  axis,  four  for  each 
axis  polarity  and  no  central,  common  factor.  Each  axis  is  a complete, 
independently  controlled  channel  to  allow  simultaneous  data  presen- 
tation to  both  axes.  In  order  to  increase  the  versatility  of  the 
system,  a switch  is  available  to  allow  either  independent  data  display 
for  each  axis,  or  an  alternate-axis  display  sequence.  A number  of 
tactor  excitation  codes  are  available  and,  if  desired,  each  axis  can 
have  a different  code. 

2.2.1  Display  Format.  Only  one  format  has  been  fabricated  for  the 
displays,  it  is  an  X-Y  array  having  no  central  tactor  and  with  1 
tactors  in  each  leg  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2-3.  The  size  of  the 
array  is  fixed,  i.e.,  the  taetors  are  not  movable.  It  is  well  known 
that  tactile  spatial  resolution  is  generally  not  high,  thus  it  is 
advantageous  to  separate  the  tactors  as  much  as  possible;  however, 
for  convenience,  the  tactile  display  should  bo  small.  Therefore,  a 
compromise  has  boon  made  by  fixing  each  axis  length  to  9 inches. 

This  allows  1-1/8  Inches  between  tactors  in  each  axis  log  and  2 Inches 
between  the  central  tactors. 
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One  of  the  final  elect rotaotor  displays  Is  shown  In  Figure  If  I. 

The  cloctrotaetors  are  coaxial  and  have  silver  electrodes.  The  01)  is 

<> 

11  mm  with  an  Inner  electrode  area  of  17  min''  and  an  outer  electrode 
*) 

area  of  .37  mm  . 


Figure  2-5  is  the  vibrotnctor  display  resting  on  one  of  the  belts 
usi.il  to  apply  the  display  to  the  body.  The  1 mm  diameter  probes  used 
lo  vibrate  the  skin  Is  driven  with  a piezoelectric  crystal  (blmorpli) 
held  as  « cantelovor  and  is  capable  of  providing  a peak  force  of  ;i<) 
grams  al  150  volts.  A one-inch  square  pressure  pud  surrounds  the 
0.25  inch  probe  clearance  hole  in  order  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
skin  wave  propagation. 
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Figure  2-5  Vibrotactor  DUplay. 
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2.2.2  l>i‘-.|)l:)v  (‘(iclin;1'.  The  tactile  display  consists  nl'  two,  parallel 

channels  each  capable  or  presentinK  polarity  sensitive  control  error 
data.  The  channels  are  operated  independently  to  the  extent  that  each 
can  utilize  a separate  display  code.  Tor  these  experiments,  the  same 
code  (No.  3)  was  used  'or  each  channel. 

There  are  t"o  control  lint:  analoiv  input  signals  for  each  axis: 

• NT  is  the  analog  sutnal  that  is  quantized  to  3 levels 
( h . and  ('),  present  ly  correspondin'?  to  30,  and 
TO  rcent  of  lull  scale. 

• T is  the  analog  sirnal  that  directly  controls  the  tactor 
excitation  ripple  rate  from  I lo  IK)  It.:. 

Tim  input  data  »llrootlv  controls  l lie  tactile  display  such  Hint 
anv  control  error  varlaMon  .vlll  be  i runsposetl  to  cutaneous  comiiumt- 
cai  Ion  slitnals.  Dm' I nr.  an  exettnt  i"tt  sequence  or  <,.v  axis.  2.  II,  or 
I t act  or  stimulus  periods  can  lie  iteivruled  its  det  ■'•.•mined  by  which 
quantization  level  was  "taint allied  durimr  tin-  display  period.  The 
> reedom  within  which  the  display  can  u.-  coded  *s  set  t.y  the  follovtinti 
bounds.  These  are: 

• four  * actors 

• two  sequenced  clock  periods  ••unerale  I 'or  it  NT  level  \ 

• three  sequenced  ctnck  periods  ronerulod  I r a NT  level  e. 

• four  sequenced  clock  periods  annum t»tl  lor  a N'T  level  (' 


f'ode  3 was  used  lit  these  experiments.  'then  the  error  exceeds 
n I ft  I imti't  threshold  (level  ,\ ) , the  two  outer  i actors  (i.e.  X|  1 X.s  for 
X error)  are  sequentially  titters  I red  :lt  a rate  determined  hv  the  T 
input  level,  tf  the  error  prows  I nrrer . tactor  X.,  (level  II),  then 
X(  (level  f‘)  wilt  bn  added  to  the  ripple  sequence  as  their  related 
quantization  levels  are  exceeded,  (level  ’ ' sequence  X|  X.j  X ^ - 
X,  X;i  X,  X,.  ...) 


2.2.3  Tactor  Excitation.  The  tactile  displays  are  fabricated  using 
two  different  tactor  types,  bimorph  (piezoelectric)  vibrotactors  and 
electrotactors.  The  bimorph  excitation  signal  is  a six  cycle  burst 
of  170  Hz,  140  Vrms;  and  the  electrotactors  are  excited  with  seven 
cycles  of  biphasic  constant  current  pulses.  Representative  sketches 
of  these  signals  are  illustrated  in  Figure  2-6(a).  The  resulting 
stimulus  period  for  either  of  these  signals  is  30  milliseconds  or 
about  as  long  as  the  30  Hz  period  occurring  at  the  maximum  ripple 
rate.  In  Figure  2-6(b),  the  X-axis  tactor  (1,  2,  3)  stimulus  periods 
are  shown  for  Code  1,  level  B presentation  with  the  ripple  rate  less 
than  30  Hz. 

2.2.4  Block  diagram.  The  tactile  display  system  block  diagram  is 
presented  in  Figure  2-7.  As  stated,  each  axis  is  independently  con- 
trolled, thus  the  system  basically  consists  of  two  parallel  data 

channels,  the  X-axis  and  the  Y-axis.  They  are  synchronized  only  when 
the  alternate-axis  display  mode  is  selected.  The  system  description 
is  presented  in  four  parts:  analog  signal  processor,  tactor  control, 

electrotactor  display  and  the  vibrotactor  display. 

2.2.5  Analog  Signal  Processor.  The  analog  signal  processor  derives 
its  inputs  from  either  the  manual  controls  on  the  front  panel  of  the 
Tactile  Control  Unit  (TCU)  or  from  an  external  control  system  such 

as  the  F4  simulator.  For  each  tactile  display  axis,  two  analog  sig- 
nals are  required,  VNT  and  V^,. 

The  F4  simulator  computation  voltages  are  + 100  Vdc  full  scale; 
they  are  rescaled  to  the  +8  Vdc  full  scale  voltage  used  in  the  tactile 
display.  The  MAN-SIM  switch  on  the  TCU  front  panel  selects  either 
the  analog  signals  from  the  SIM  receptacle  or  from  the  four  controls 
located  on  the  front  panel. 

The  VNT  signal  for  each  channel  (X,  Y)  is  the  input  to  the  three 
level  quantizer  and  the  polarity  control.  The  three  levels  (A,  B,  C) 
for  both  axes  are  set  by  the  same  voltage  divider  network.  The  initial 
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(a)  TACTOR  STIMULUS  SIGNALS 


(b)  TACTILE  DISPLAY  PERIODS 
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| | Figure  2-6  Tartar  Stimulus  Signals  and  Display  Periods. 
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ElECTROTACTOR  DISPLAY 


quantization  level  reference  voltages  are  A 0.4V,  B > 2.4V,  and 
C > 5.6V,  which  correspond  to  5,  30  and  70  percent  of  full  scale. 

This  resistor  network  is  mounted  on  a plug  board  to  facilitate 
changing  the  reference  values  when  desired.  To  minimize  the  number 
of  comparators,  the  absolute  value  of  the  analog  signal  is  used.  The 
quantization  levels  (A,  B,  C)  control  the  number  of  generated  clock 
periods  (2,  3,  or  4)  and  are  used  as  variables  in  the  factor  period 
logic  for  the  selection  of  various  factor  excitation  codes.  The 
levels  are  also  inputs  to  the  automatic  electrotactor  intensity  con- 
trol. The  polarity  signal  (Pj,  or  PY)  is  used  in  its  respective 
factor  gate  generator  to  determine  which  of  the  two,  four  factor 
sets  of  one  axis  is  to  be  used  .to  display  the  error  data,  i.e.,  is 
the  data  polarity  positive  or  negative. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  T data  signals  ( | X j ) and  ( | Y | ) are 
used  to  control  the  clock  rates  at  which  the  factor  stimulus  periods 
are  generated.  The  minimum  clock  pulse  rate  is  set  at  4 Hz  in  order 
to  eliminate  excessive  display  time  delays  that  would  occur  at  lower 
rates.  The  maximum  clock  rate  is  30  Hz.  The  |X|  and  |Y|  signals  are 
also  used  in  the  auto-intensity  control  for  the  electrotactors. 

2.2.6  Tactor  Control.  The  factor  control  section  generates  the 
number  of  clock  periods  determined  by  the  quantization  level  (A,  B, 

C)  at  the  rate  decreed  by  the  T input.  This  is  done  by  counting  the 
clock  pulses  and  generating  gates  equal  to  the  interval  periods  be- 
tween sequential  clock  pulses. 

The  four  possible  clock  periods  (T^ , Tg,  Tg  and  T^)  are  combined 
to  form  six  multiple  period  combinations  (i.e.,  TgTg,  T-^TgTg,  etc.). 
The  four  clock  periods  and  their  combinations  serve  as  inputs  to  the 
code  selector  where  they  are  programmed  by  the  selected  code  plug- 
boards, and  combined  with  the  quantization  levels  to  produce  the 
desired  tactor  gate  sequence.  There  are  four  outputs  for  each  axis, 
T^g,  Tgg,  T37  and  T4g,  Each  output  controls  one  of  two  factors  pend- 
ing the  polarity  of  the  NT  signal,  for  instance  T^g  will  control 
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tactor  No.  1 if  the  axis  signal  is  negative  and  will  control 

tactor  No.  5 if  the  polarity  is  positive. 

2.2.7  Electrotactor  Display.  The  electrotactor  gate  generator  ac- 
cepts the  clock  gates  from  the  code  selector,  the  polarity  signals, 
and  the  biphasic  pulse  pairs.  It  then  generates  the  tactor  stimulus 
periods  from  the  clock  gate,  then,  with  the  polarity  signal,  routes 
the  biphasic  pulses  to  the  proper  tactor  drivers. 

The  clock  gate  onset  is  coincident  with  the  leading  edge  of  the 
clock  pulse.  A post  clock  pulse  is  generated  coincident  to  the  trail- 
ing edge  of  the  clock  pulse.  The  post  clock  pulse  is  ANDed  with  the 
clock  gates  to  produce  the  SOS  (stimulus  onset  signal)  for  the  tactor 
pair  (such  as  Tlg)  having  its  related  clock  gate  at  a "1"  level.  The 

SOS  resets  the  stimulus  pulse  counter  which  then  begins  to  count  the 

pulse  pairs,  and  gates  the  pulse  pairs,  in  conjunction  with  the  po- 
larity signal,  to  the  proper  tactor  drive  circuit.  When  seven  pulse 
pairs  have  been  delivered,  the  counter  is  turned  off,  awaiting  its 
next  SOS.  The  tactor  driver  converts  the  low  level  logic  signals 
to  the  required  high  level  constant  current  pulses  required  to  exceed 
touch  threshold. 

The  biphasic  signal  described  in  reference  (2)  is.  used  as  the 
tactile  stimulus.  The  signal  consists  of  a short  burst  of  seven 
negative  and  positive,  square,  constant-current  pulse  pairs  at  a 
200  Hz  rate,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2-6(a). 

The  maximum  pulse  widths  are  20  ps  and  there  is  a fixed  period  of 
22  ys  between  the  beginning  of  the  negative  and  the  positive  pulse. 

The  constant-current  magnitude  of  the  pulses  is  controllable  from  the 
front  panel  which  is  accessible  to  the  subject.  An  operating  peak 
current  range  of  3 to  20  milliamperes  is  provided. 

There  are  3 current  level  controls,  one  for  the  X-axis  and  two 
for  the  Y-axis.  The  X axis  is  applied  laterally  on  the  abdomen  and 


when  centrally  located,  the  average  touch  threshold  at  each  tactor 
site  of  the  two,  4-tactor  sets  is  equal  and  a single  control  is  ade- 
quate. For  the  Y-axis,  which  is  oriented  longitudinally,  the  touch 
threshold  varies,  requiring  separate  intensity  controls  for  the  upper 
and  lower  4 tactor  sets  of  the  array.  It  is  probable  that  in  a future 
operational  system,  the  individual  tactor  drivers  could  be  trimmed 
to  the  relative  mean  touch  threshold  of  its  location;  then  with  one 
intensity  control,  all  tactors  could  be  optimally  controlled. 

Prior  data  has  indicated  that  the  electrocutaneous  sensation  in- 
tensity increases  proportionately  to  the  number  of  tactors  being 
excited  and  the  rate  of  excitation;  or,  in  other  words,  proportional 
to  the  power  dissipated  in  the  skin^12\  With  the  range  of  excitation 
codes  and  ripple  rate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  a single, 
constant  level  of  cutaneous  sensation,  thus  a feed-forward  intensity 
control  is  used  to  control  the  excitation  pulse  width.  If  tho  pulse 
widths  are  reduced  to  about  5 us,  the  touch  sensation  is  extremely 
low  even  wnen  peak  currents  of  20  to  25  mill iampores  are  used,  honco 
controlling  the  pulse  width  between  20  and  5 us  provides  a very  affec- 
tive intensity  control.  The  pulse  width  control  has  boon  quantised 
such  that  20,  17,  14,  or  12  us  pulses  will  bo  generated.  Tho  decis- 
ion logic  used  to  select  the  pulse  width  is  based  on  the  quantization 
level,  ripple  rate,  and  inter-axis  intensity  magnitudes. 

2.2.8  Vlbrotactor  Display.  Tho  vibrotaetor  display  accepts  tho  SOS 
from  the  electrotactor  gato  generator,  the  polarity  signals,  and  the 
bimorph  power  (170  Hz,  140  Vrms).  As  for  tho  electrotactor  channel, 
the  SOS  resets  a counter  which  In  turn  opens  tho  related  vibrotaetor 
gate.  Tho  gate  is  ANiiod  with  tho  polarity  signal  to  turn-on  the 
desired  tactor  via  its  driver.  Tho  tactor  driver  convorts  tho  logic 
level  vibrotaetor  gate  to  tho  power  level  necessary  to  turn  on  tlm 
triac  used  to  switch  the  140  Vrms  to  the  selected  tactor.  With  the 
gato  open,  tho  bimorph  oxcltation  begins  with  tho  next  170  Hz  zero- 
cross-over  point.  When  the  counter  roaches  its  full  count  of  six 
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cycles,  the  vibrotactor  gate  is  closed  by  the  next  170  Hz  zero-cross- 
over,  thus  terminating  the  stimulus  period. 


2.2.9  Visual  Display.  The  front  panel  LED  (light  emitting  diode) 
display  has  three  main  functions:  as  a monitor  to  establish  proper 
system  operation,  as  an  aid  in  training  subjects,  and  as  an  operational 
display  to  establish  a performance  reference  for  the  selected  display 
format  and  code.  The  LED  visual  display  has  the  same  format  as  the 
tactile  displays  but  with  the  lights  closer  together.  The  display  is 
fabricated  such  that  it  can  be  used  with  an  extension  cable  for  re- 
mote viewing.  The  drive  signals  for  the  LED's  are  derived  directly 
from  the  electrotactor  gate  generators. 

2.3  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR 

The  simulation  configuration  was  assembled  to  allow  monitoring 
and  control  of  all  information  available  to  the  pilot,  his  reactions, 
and  simulator  status.  The  integration  of  the  flight  simulation  with 
the  control  and  monitoring  components  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2-8. 

The  major  components  of  the  system  are  as  follows: 

a)  F4  Flight  Simulator 

b)  Dynamic  Motion  Platform 

c)  Data  Acquisition  System 

2.3.1  £1  Aircraft  Flight  Simulation,  The  F4  flight  simulation 
utilized  two  flight  programs  for  a general  purposo,  Heckman  1100 
analog  computer.  A complete  description  of  tile  simulation  appears 
in  an  in  an  informal  NMC  report  (10). 

The  first  program  is  a Mach  2 Cruise  model  covering  all  velocities 
from  Mach  0.4  to  2.0,  all  altitudes  from  sea  level  to  65,000  foot, 
and  all  maneuvers  such  that  normal  acceleration  of  the  aircraft  does 
not  oxcood  7g's.  This  model  was  programmed  for  general  Mach  2 flight 
studies  and  the  F4  parameters  wore  chosen  largely  for  convenience, 
howover,  the  following  chock  was  made  to  assure  correspondence  between 
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Figure  2-8.  Flight  Simulation  Configuration. 


the  model  and  the  actual  aircraft.  The  model  was  trimmed  for  1 g 
level  flight  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  and  a velocity  of  Mach  0.93. 
For  this  initial  condition,  a step  aileron  deflection  of  maximum 
magnitude  was  applied  and  the  time  to  bank  to  100° , the  bank  angle  at 
one  second,  and  the  steady  state  roll  velocity  was  measured.  The 
results  as  compared  to  F4  flight  test  data  are  give  in  Table  2-1. 


TABLE  ?-l  Comparison  of  Simulation  with  F4  Flight  Test  Data 


Characteristics 

Flight  Test  Data 

Simulation  Data 

Time  to  bank  100° 

0.9  - 1.2  sec 

0.8  sec 

Roll  angle  at  1 second 

120°  - 128° 

129° 

Steady  State  Roll  Velocity 

190°  - 255°/sec 

240°/sec 

The  Landing  Model  is  valid  for  velocities  from  Mach  0.1  to  0.4 
and  altitudes  from  sea  level  to  4000  feet,  This  model  was  con- 
structed primarily  for  oarrior  landing  studies.  Boeauso  the  flight 
regime  for  this  model  is  very  restricted,  the  aerodynamic  coeffici- 
ents and  air  density  ratio  wore  assumed  constant.  Errors  in  this 
decision  amounted  to  loss  than  2%  along  the  approach  glideslopo. 

The  model  does  include  a Approach  Power  Compensator  (APC)  system, 
whieh  when  activated  senses  angle  of  attack  and  normal  acceleration 
und  varies  cmglno  thrust  to  maintain  the  proper  approach  glideslopo. 
All  experimental  trials  wore  made  with  the  APC  system  inoperative 
leaving  the  pilot  in  complete  control  of  the  aircraft. 

2.3.2  Dynamic  Motion  Simulator.  The  dynamic  motion  simulator  was 
designed  ami  fabricated  with  6 degrees  of  freedom  for  helicopter 
studies.  Only  3 degrees  of  motion,  roll,  pitch  and  heave  were  used 
for  the  present  tactile  control  evaluation.  An  external  view  of  the 
platform  is  presented  in  Figure  2-9  and  n view  of  the  instrument 
panel  in  Figure  2-10.  The  entire  windshield  area  of  the  cockpit  was 
covered  to  force  the  pilot  to  fly  on  instruments. 
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2.3.3  D;i.ta  Acquisition  System.  The  data  acquisition  system  receives 
analog  data  representing  night  parameters,  pilot  control  response, 
and  digital  data  representing  test  status  and  visual  monitoring  task 
information.  The  digital  information  was  displayed  on  a panel  for 
easy  identification  of  tost  status  and  proper  operation  of  the  visual 
monitoring  task  generator  and  as  well  as  pilot  response  to  the  visual 
monitoring  task. 

heal  time  print-out  of  the  flight  parameters  was  available  on 
request  at  any  rate  desired  from  every  sample  taken  to  one  sample  each 
16,000  samples.  The  data  sample  rate,  originally  specified  to  he  20 
samples/ second , was  eventually  reduced  to  about  3 samplos/socond  due 
to  the  slowly  varying  nature  of  the  parameters  being  monitored.  Typi- 
cal tlata  summary  print-outs  are  shown  in  Figure  2-11.  Ail  data  was 
printed  to  a three  decimal  resolution. 

The  cruise?  model  data  periods  were?  under  operator  control.  The 
experimenter  was  provided  with  a "score"  switch  which  initiated  and 
controlled  the  data  collection  period.  For  the  landing  model,  the 
data  collection  period  was  automatically  deitned  between  the  altitudes 
of  600  feet  and  10  foot.  The  landing  flights  originated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1100  foot  and  were  on  a stnbi liked  decent  path  bv  600  feet 
altitude.  Thus  the  approach  can  be  treated  as  a steady  state  control 
problem  with  a single  set  of  performance  statistics  collected  for  the 
entire  approach . 

2.1,  TACTILE  EQUIPMENT 

The  tactile  control  unit  (TcT)  and  its  companion  power  supply 
were  mounted  In  the  cockpit  on  the  right  side  of  the  pilot's  seat. 

The  Tactile  Display  (either  vibrotactor  or  oloelrntuetor)  worn  by  the 
pilot  was  then  simply  plugged  into  the  TCU  alter  he  positioned 
himself  in  lie-  j.-at  and  unplugged  >he  display  prior  to  his  exiting 
(row  the  cockpit. 
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The  Tactile  Display  equipment  was  checked  regularly  for  proper 
operation  and  proved  to  be  reliable  and  easy  to  maintain.  For  the 
cruise  model,  the  mach  number  error  from  a set  value  of  0.9  was  dis- 
played using  the  tactile  display.  The  scaling  was  such  that  a +0.1 
mach  error  provided  a full  scale  tactile  display.  IVith  the  landing 
model,  the  localizer  error  and  glideslope  error  were  both  simultane- 
ously displayed  using  the  vibrotactor  array.  For  this  experiment 
the  all  scale  error  indication  represented  an  error  of  +80  feet  for 
glideslope  and  +80  feet  error  for  localizer. 


2.0  Visual  Monitoring  Task.  The  visual  monitoring  task  (VMT)  was 
added  to  direct  a portion  of  the  pilot's  visual  attention  away  from 
the  instrument  panel.  A folding  mirror  was  located  ahead  of  the  in- 
strument panel  such  that  the  pilot  could  monitor  the  CUT  of  a v»ril- 
cally  mounted  oscilloscope.  Tito  task  required  the  pilot  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a 1 KHz  sinusoid  masked  in  white  noise.  A simulation 
of  this  display  Is  illustrated  as  part  of  Figure  2-10.  A more  do- 
tal led  description  of  the  VMT  is  presented  in  paragraph  <1.2.2, 
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SECTION  3 

DISPLAY  EVALUATION  - LABORATORY 


3 . 1 GENERAL 

The  laboratory  display  evaluation  consisted  of  optimizing  the 
tactile  display,  comparing  the  operational  characteristics  of  the 
electrotractors  and  vibrotactors,  and  evaluating  the  optimized  display 
to  obtain  both  performance  data  and  model  analysis  data.  The  display 
optimizing  and  tactor  type  comparisons  have  been  reported  (9)  and  are 
not  repeated  at  this  time.  Code  3 (paragraph  2.2.2)  and  independent 
axis  control  provided  the  best  performance  and  the  vibratactors  had 
a slight  edge  in  the  tactor  comparison.  For  the  display  evaluation, 
four  instrument  rated  pilots  served  as  the  test  subjects.  Their 
instrument  flight  time  ranged  from  150-1000  hours.  The  training  data 
is  well  documented  (9)  as  well  as  the  performance  measurements, 
however,  since  the  model  analysis  has  been  derived  from  the  performance 
measurements  and  is  being  presented,  the  performance  measurement  data 
is  reprinted  in  order  that  all  the  formal  experimental  data  is 
contained  in  this  final  report. 

3.2  TRACKING  TASK 

The  laboratory  tracking  tasks  were  designed  to  explore  the  limits 
of  performance  with  the  various  tactile  display  configurations.* 

Accordingly,  the  subjects  performed  a simulated,  wide-hand,  attitude 

(21 

tracking  task  of  the  type  used  in  the  previous  study'  . The  simpli- 
fied vehicle  dynamics  were  intended  to  represent  the  response  of  a 
high-speed  fighter  aircraft  having  good  handling  qualities  (3,  4). 

It  was  hoped  that  this  experimental  situation  would  encourage  the 


*We  assume  that  the  displays  which  provide  the  best  performance  in  a 
somewhat  stressful  tracking  task  will  also  be  the  ones  that  provide 
the  best  performance  in  less  severe  tasks  of  the  type  contemplated 
for  ultimate  application. 


subjects  to  work  hard  at  the  tracking  task,  and  allow  measurements 
of  pilot  performance  over  a reasonably  wide  frequency  range  using  both 
electrotactor  and  vibrotactor  displays. 


Specifically,  the  pitch  dynamics  were  of  the  form: 


kq<s  * i/y 

s(s2  + 25(j)  s + d>2) 
o o 


and  the  roll  dynamics  were: 


V j s(s  + 1/Tr) 


Values  for  the  dynamic  parameters  were: 


T0  = 0.50  sec* 

(i)  =6.0  rad/sec 

o 

? = 0.85 

Tr  = 0,3  sec  , 


and  the  control  gains  were: 


K0  = 50 


*A  T0  on  the  order  of  1.0  second  is  more  commonly  associated  with  high- 
speed pitch  dynamics.  But  because  the  hand  control  used  in  these 
experiments  allowed  a very  rapid  control  response,  it  was  necessary 
to  lower  the  value  of  Tq  to  provide  reasonable  response  dynamics. 
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The  pitch  and  roll  axes  were  perturbed  by  independent  random- 
appearing inputs  which  were  applied  as  vehicle  disturbances.  The 
transfer  function  relating  pitch  response  to  pitch-axis  disturbance 
had  the  same  form  as  the  pitch/control  relationship  shown  in  Equa- 
tion (3.1)  except  that  the  numerator  contained  no  root.  The  roll-axis 
disturbance  was  applied  in  parallel  with  the  pilot's  control  input. 

Both  disturance  inputs  were  constructed  by  summing  together 
12  sinusoids  of  random  phase  relationships  to  simulate  first-order 
Gaussian  noise  processes  having  break  frequencies  of  2.0  rad/sec. 

Input  amplitudes  were  adjusted  during  training  to  yield  nearly  equal 
pitch  and  roll  mean-squared  error  scores  for  the  visual  display 
condition. 

A two-axis  hand  control  provided  independent  control  inputs 
to  the  pitch  and  roll  axes.  The  control  was  primarily  a force- 
sensitive  device  (0.12  cm  of  stick  motion  per  newton  of  force)  and 
could  be  manipulated  with  wrist  and  finger  motions. 
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3.3  PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENT 

The  primary  objective  of  the  formal  experiment  was  to  quantify  the 
interaction  between  the  pilot  and  tactile  display  in  terms  of  pilot- 
related  model  parameters.  A secondary  objective  was  to  provide  a 
comparison  of  tactile  tracking  performance  to  performance  with. a 
continuous  visual  display. 

3.3.1  Experimental  Conditions.  The  simulated  attitude  regulation 
task  was  performed  alternately  with  the  tactile  and  continuous  visual 
displays.  Performance  measures  were  obtained  for  each  axis  tracked 
separately,  as  well  as  for  the  combined  pitch-roll  task. 


Two  levels  of  input  amplitude  were  employed  for  tactile  tracking 
so  that  display-related  threshold  effects  could  be  quantified. 

^ 4* 
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Because  of  the  higti'  performance  scores  obtained  with  the  tactile 
display,  input  amplitudes  used  with  this  display  were  lower  than  the 
level  used  with  the  visual  display. 

The  various  conditions  explored  in  this  experiment  are  listed 
in  Table  3-1.  Input  amplitudes  are  shown  relative  to  the  amplitude 
used  with  the  visual  display.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  various 
tasks  were  presented  in  a balanced  order. 

TABLE  3-1 

EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS 


Display 

Tasks 

(P=Pltch;  R=Roll) 

Rel.  Input 
Amplitude 

No.  Replications 
Per  Condition 
Per  Subject 

Visual 

P,  R,  P+R 

1.00 

2 

Tactile 

P,  R,  P+R 

0.50 

3 

Tactile 

P,  R,  P+R 

0.25 

3 

3.3.2  Tracking  Performance.  Average  standard  deviation  (SD)  scores* 
for  error  are  shown  in  Figure  3-1.  Pitch-  and  roll-axis  scores  are 
given  separately;  they  have  not  been  combined  into  a single,  total- 
performance  measure. 


*The  standard  deviation  score  was  computed  as: 


SD 


1/2 


where  Xj  is  the  ith  time  sample  of  the  variable  "x",  N is  the  number 
of  samples  obtained  during  the  scoring  interval,  and  x is  the  mean 
value  of  x^  computed  from  the  N samples.  This  measure  is  equivalent 
to  the  "root-mean-squared"  measure  with  the  contribution  of  mean  error 
removed.  Note  that  each  SD  score  represents  a single,  integrated 
measure  of  performance  - it  does  not  reflect  a trial-to-trial  or 
pilot-to-pilot  variability  in  performance. 
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The  performance  scores  shown  in  this  figure  and  throughout  the 
report  are  given  in  terms  of  analog  machine  units.  One  machine  unit 
of  error  corresponds  to  2 cm  vertical  deflection  of  the  visual  error 
presentation  for  pitch,  and  about  50  degrees  rotation  for  roll.  One 
unit  of  control  effort  represents  approximately  7.7  newtons  of  force. 

The  tactile  tracking  performance  was  poorer  than  performance 
with  the  visual  display.  When  corrected  for  differences  in  input 
amplitude,  the  single-axis  tactile  scores  were  found  to  be  about 
1.9  times  as  large  as  the  visual  scores;  this  is  a considerable 
improvement  over  the  corresponding  figure  from  last  year  of  3.5. 

The  two-axis  scores,  however,  were  found  to  be  about  3.6  times  as 
large  as  the  visual  scores;  only  a small  improvement  over  the  figure 
of  4.8  from  last  year. 

The  scores  associated  with  the  tactile  display  were  consideral  ly 
closer  to  varying  proportionately  with  input  amplitude,  than  last 
year's  scores.  Extrapolation  to  aero  input  yields  a smaller  (positive) 
non-zero  score,  suggesting  that  the  thresholdl'ike  effects  are  reduced. 

Significant  inter-axis  interference  effects  were  found  with  both 
the  visual  and  tactile  displays,  although  the  size  of  the  effect  was 
much  larger  with  the  tactile  display  than  with  the  visual  display. 

With  the  visual  display,  the  2-axis  pitch  and  roll  scores  were  about 
7 percent  greater  and  20  percent  greater,  respectively,  thnn  the 
corresponding  1-axis  scores;  while  with  the  tactile  display  (averaging 
over  the  two  values  of  input  amplitude),  the  2-axis  pitch  and  roll 
scores  were  about  100  percent  greater  and  140  percent  greater, 
respectively,  than  the  corresponding  1-axis  scores,  The  large  increase 
In  relative  difference  from  last  year  (when  the  2-axis  tactile  scores 
were  about  35  percent  greater  than  the  1-axis  scores)  is  duo  to  the 
substantial  decline  seen  this  year  in  the  1-axis  tactile  error  scores, 
while  the  2-axis  scores  diminished  only  slightly. 
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As  was  the  case  last  year,  use  of  the  tactile  display  often 
resulted  in  pulse-like  control  inputs,  whereas  the  visual  display 
allowed  continuous-looking  control  activity.  However,  the  tendency 
towards  pulsed  control  was  somewhat  reduced  from  last  year,  at  least 
in  the  single-axis  runs,  despite  the  fact  that  the  subjects  were  again 
instructed  to  use  whatever  strategy  they  felt  gave  the  best  perfor- 
mance. 

We  made  a limited  examination  of  this  aspect  of  the  data  and 
noted  what  appeared  to  be  generally  three  types  of  control  activity: 
pulsed,  oscillatory,  and  continuous.  Data  collected  during  the  final 
testing  period  which  illustrate  these  different  control  techniques 
are  shown  in  Figures  3-2  - 3-G.  Figures  3-2  - 3-4  are  sample  time 
histories  of  error  and  control  signals  in  tactile  tracking,  while 
Figures  3-5  and  3-6  contain  amplitude  densities  of  control  input. 

Figure  3-2  represents  a two-axis  tactile  tracking  run  in  which 
pulsed  control  behavior  is  evident.  Control  pulses  wore  typically 
applied  in  a sequence  of  single  pulses  to  alternate  axes,  with 
occasional  bursts  of  pulses  on  a single  axis.  Pulses  within  a 
sequence  were  separated  by  about  0.8  second.  The  amplitude  density 
of  the  pitch  control  signal  corresponding  to  this  run  is  included  in 
Figure  3.511  as  subject  BF  (triangles).  As  oxpected,  the  pulsed  control 
behavior  produced  a highly  non-Oaussian  amplitude  density  having  a 
large  peak  associated  with  zero  control  activity. 

Figure  3-3  represents  a single-axis  tactile  pitch  tracking  run 
in  which  largo  portions  of  the  control  signal  appear  oscillatory. 
Although  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  oscillatory  segments  are 
sometimes  ill-defined,  wo  would  Judge  that  intervals  between  oscillatory 
segments  ranged  up  to  about  10  seconds,  and  the  duration  of  individual 
segments  ranged  up  to  about  15  seconds.  The  period  of  the  oscillations 
is  on  the  order  of  1 - 1.2  socond,  a frequency  in  the  nolghborhonod 
of  5.7  rad/soc.  The  amplitude  density  of  the  control  signal 
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Figure  3-2  Time  Histories  of  Error  and  Control  Signals. 
Subject  RF;  Task  = Pltch+Roll 
Rotative  Input  AmpUtudo  = 0. 25 
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i iBUX’o  3-4  Time  Histories  of  Error  anti  Control  Signals 
Subject  JK;  Task  = Pitch+Roll 
Relative  Input  Amplitude  = 0.  50 
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Figure  3-ti  Pitch  Axis  Control  AmpUtudo-DeniUy 
Distributions  in  Visual  Tracking 
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corresponding  to  this  run  is  included  in  Figure  3-5C  as  subject  JK 
(diamonds).  The  oscillatory  control  behavior  produced  a highly  non- 
Gaussian  bimodal  density,  with  the  two  peaks  associated  with  the 
limits  of  the  oscillatory  control  motions. 

Figure  3.4  represents  a two-axis  tracking  run  in  which  the  pitch 
control  activity  appears  continuous,  although  the  roll  control  appears 
oscillatory.  The  amplitude  density  of  the  pitch  control  signal  corre- 
sponding to  this  run  is  included  in  Figure  3-5D  as  subject  JK 
(diamonds).  As  expected,  the  continuous  control  behavior  produced 
an  approximately  Gaussian  amplitude  density. 

Although  not  shown  in  these  figures,  different  segments  of  some 
individual  runs  contain  different  typos  of  control  behavior.  For 
example,  in  one  run  the  subject  began  by  pulsing,  switched  to  oscilla- 
tions, and  then  returned  to  pulsing.  As  a result,  the  control  ampli- 
tude density  from  that  run  was  roughly  Gaussian,  although  the  control 
activity  was  definitely  not  continuous. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  Figures  3-5  and  3-6  consist  of  data  from 
only  one  eighth  of  the  runs  performed  during  the  final  testing  period, 
and  that  combinations  of  the  different  control  strategies  may  exist 
within  an  individual  run,  we  make  some  general  observations  regarding 
control  behavior.  Both  one-  and  two-axis  tracking  with  the  visual 
display  produced  continuous  control  activity  with  Gaussian  amplitude 
densities.  (See  Figure  3-6.)  Tracking  with  the  tactile  display 
produced  various  types  of  control  activities.  (See  Figure  3-5.) 
Two-axis  tactile  tracking  produced  mostly  pulsed  control  behavior 
with  peaked  amplitude  densities.  Single-axis  tactile  tracking 
produced  a mix  of  pulsed,  oscillatory  and  continuous  control  behavior. 
The  amplitude  of  the  input  disturbances  had  little  effect  on  control 
behavior  in  tactile  tracking. 
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The  reasons  for  the  different  types  of  control  behavior  are  not 
altogether  clear,  although  it  is  possible  to  make  some  judgments 
about  them.  In  the  two-axis  control  situation  the  pulsing  seemed 
to  be  a means  of  dividing  control  activity  between  the  axes. 

Apparently,  subjects  who  used  a pulsed  control  switched  their  atten- 
tion and  their  control  efforts  back  and  forth  between  the  two  axes, 
while  the  subject  who  responded  continuously,  without  pulsing  had 
learned  to  monitor  and  control  both  axes  simultaneously. 

It  appeared  that  the  oscillatory  control  inputs  and  the  corre- 
sponding bimodal  control  amplitude  densities  may  have  resulted  from 
a resonance  in  the  closed-loop  man-machine  system.  For  example, 
consider  the  run  plotted  in  Figure  3-3.  A comparison  of  the  pilot 
describing  function  relating  pitch  error  to  pitch  control  with  the 
vehicle  dynamics  transfer  function,  shows  that  at  a frequency  of  about 
5.6  rad/soe,  where  the  phase  shift  around  the  loop  is  about  360°,  the 
loop  gain  is  about  -1.8  dB,  a gain  margin  of  less  than  2 dB,  Con- 
sequently, there  is  a resonance  in  the  closed-loop  system  at  about 
a frequency  of  5.6  rad/sec..  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  period  telly 
seen  in  the  control  waveform  of  Figure  3-3.  Furthermore,  the  driving 
noise  was,  In  fact,  not  Gaussian  white  noise,  but  rather  a sum  of 
12  sinusoids,  one  of  which  had  u frequency  of  about  5.6  rad/sec. 
Consequently,  this  component  of  the  input  disturbance  may  have  excited 
the  corresponding  resonance  in  the  closed-loop  system,  thereby 
dominating  the  control  input  waveform,  and  producing  the  bimodal 
control  input  amplitude  density. 

3.4  MODEL  ANALYSIS 

Model  analysts  was  undertaken  with  the  following  two  objectives: 

(1)  determine  how  the  Improvements  in  the  tactile  display  from  last 
year  were  reflected  in  changes  in  display-related  model  parameters, 
and  (2)  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  pi  lot/vehicle  model  in  predict  lug 
system  performance  with  the  tactile  display.  Because  of  the  uon- 
(iaussian  pilot  control  activity,  the  pi lol/vehlcle  model  must  again  lie 
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applied  with  caution.  Although  we  do  not  expect  accurate  prediction 
of  detailed  control  behavior,  it  is  possible  that  reliable  predictions 
of  tracking  error  can  be  obtained. 

As  last  year,  except  for  an  initial  calibration  of  display- 
related  parameters,  emphasis  was  on  predicting,  rather  than  matching, 
experimental  results.  We  again  adopted  the  following  strategy  for 
model  analysis: 

a.  Match  the  experimental  measurements  obtained  for  the  single- 
axis pitch  task  with  the  visual  display  in  order  to  determine  pilot 
time  delay,  motor  time  constant,  and  observation  noise/signal  ratio. 

b.  Match  the  data  from  the  single-axis,  large-input  pitch  task 
with  the  tactile  display. 

c.  Use  the  parameter  values  determined  above  to  predict  the 
effects  of  input  amplitude,  multiple-tasks,  and  system  dynamics  on 
system  performance. 

Data  fitting  was  again  performed  by  an  informal  search  of  the 
model-parameter  space  and  was  terminated  when  visual  inspection 
revealted  a "good"  match  between  model  outputs  and  experimental 
measurements.  In  general,  error  and  control  scores  were  matched 
to  within  10  percent,  and  pilot  describing  functions  and  control 
spectra  were  matched  to  within  2 or  3 db.  All  data  used  for  comparison 
with  model  results  represents  average  performance  of  the  four  test 
subjects . 

3.4.1  Visual  1-Axis  Pitch,  An  acceptable  match  to  single-axis  pitch 
performance  with  the  visual  display  was  obtained  with  a time  delay 
of  0.2  second,  a motor  time  constant  of  0.11  second,  an  observation 
noise/signal  ratio  of  approximately  -20  db,  and  a motor  noise/signal 
ratio  of  about  -25  db,  The  parameter  values  are  nearly  identical  with 
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the  values  from  last  year,  and  are  consistent  with  previous  analyses 
of  single-variable  laboratory  tracking  tasks  (5,  6). 

Comparison  of  experimental  frequency-domain  measures  with  model 
results  is  provided  in  Figure  3-7.  Note  at  this  time,  the  comparison 
is  shown  for  the  ratio  of  remnant-related  to  input  correlated  compo- 
nents of  the  control  spectrum. 

3.4.2  Tactile  Tracking:  Single-Axis,  Large-Input  Pitch.  Having 

quantified  the  pilot-related  parameters  on  the  basis  of  visual  track- 
ing, we  then  attempted  to  predict  differences  between  visual  and 
tactile  tracking  performance  from  an  analysis  of  the  tactile  display 
properties  alone.  Perceptual  time  delay  was  incremented  to  account 
for  the  delay  imposed  by  the  tactile  coding  scheme.  The  size  of  the 
increment  had  to  be  recomputed  for  each  experimental  condition  because 
of  the  dependent  relationship  between  tracking  error  and  display- 
related  time  delay.  The  display  period  associated  with  the  error  SD 
score  was  used  to  make  a rough  estimate  of  the  time-delay  increment. 

The  tactor  circuitry  was  redesigned  this  year  so  that  the  tactor 
ripple  rate  was  updated  more  rapidly.  Consequently,  the  delay  incre- 
ment was  not  a whole  period,  but  just  the  time  to  the  next  pulse. 

An  incremental  time  delay  of  approximately  0.18  second  was  derived 
for  the  single-axis,  large-input  pitch  task.  This  increment  was 
added  to  the  0.2  second  delay  determined  from  the  visual  tracking 
data  to  yield  a combined  pilot-display  time  delay  of  0.38  second. 

Since  a minimum  tracking  error  of  0.05  unit  was  required  to 
generate  a tractor  sequence,  an  effective  threshold  yQ  of  0.05  units 
was  assumed  for  perception  of  error  displacement. 

Although  we  first  tried  an  essentially  infinite  threshold  for 
error  rate  based  on  the  discrete  nature  of  the  display,  this  led  to 
a poor  match  with  the  measured  pilot  describing  function  (the  predicted 
gain  was  generally  too  low  especially  for  frequencies  above  about 
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FIGURE  3-7.  FREQUENCY-DOMAIN  MEASURES  FOR  VISUAL  TRACKING 
1-AXIS  PITCH  (AVERAGE  OF  4 SUBJECTS). 


8 radians/sec),  as  well  as  with  the  measured  remnant  spectrum  (the 
predicted  remnant  was  somewhat  too  low  below  about  1 rad/sec,  and  much 
too  high  above  about  8 rad/sec).  A much  better  fit  was  obtained  when 
this  threshold  was  lowered.  Apparently,  the  subjects  were  able  to 
obtain  error  rate  information  directly  from  the  more  frequently  up- 
dated tactor  ripple  rate.  Although  there  was  no  explicit  threshold 
on  error  rate,  because  of  the  threshold  on  error,  the  error  rate 
information  was  not  available  during  a certain  fraction  of  the 
experimental  run,  i.e.,  whenever  the  error  was  below  the  error 
threshold.  Consequently,  as  an  approximation,  we  picked  the  error 
rate  threshold,  y , to  be  the  same  fraction  of  the  measured  rms  error 
rate,  rms(e),  as  the  error  threshold,  y , was  of  the  measured  rms 
error,  rms(e): 


yQ  = rms(e) 


rms(e) 


This  led  to  an  error  rate  threshold  of  0.15  units  for  the  single-axis 
large-input  pitch  task.  . 


Values  for  motor  time-constant  and  observation  noise/signal 
ratios  were  assigned  the  values  determined  from  the  visual  tracking 
experiments.  Like  last  year,  the  motor  noise  to  signal  ratio  had 
to  be  increased  from  the  -25  db  value  from  visual  tracking.  However, 
it  only  had  to  be  raised  by  5 db  to  -20  db,  whereas  last  year  it  had 
to  be  raised  by  10,5  db  to  -14.5  db.  The  hypothesis  suggested  Last 
year  that  this  increased  motor  noise  was  needed  to  account  for  the 
pulsed  control  behavior  is  consistent  with  this  year's  finding  that 
somewhat  less  pulsing  was  observed  and  less  motor  noise  was  needed. 
This  year  the  error  SD  score  was  matched  to  within  2%,  although  the 
control  SD  score  was  only  matched  to  within  about  18%.  As  may  be  seen 
from  Figure  3-8  a fairly  good  match  to  the  frequency-domain  measures 
was  obtained. 
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FIGURE  3-8.  FREQUENCY-DOMA1 N MEASURES  FOR  TACT1 LE  TRACKING, 

T-AXIS  PITCH  WITH  LARGER  INPUT  (AVERAGE  OF  4 SUBJECTS). 


3.4.3  Tactile  Tracking:  Effects  of  Input  Amplitude,  Additional 

Axis  and  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Except  as  noted  below,  model  parameter 
values  determined  in  the  preceding  calibration  effort  were  used  to 
predict  the  effects  on  system  performance  of  (a)  a change  in  input 
amplitude,  (b)  the  addition  of  a second  axis  of  tracking,  and  (c)  the 
effects  of  changing  the  vehicle  dynamics  from  pitch  to  roll.  The  time 
delay  and  error  rate  threshold  were  recomputed  in  each  case  (as 
described  above),  and  the  effects  of  central  attention-sharing  in  the 
two-axis  task  were  represented  by  a doubling  of  the  observation  noise/ 
signal  ratio  (see  References  7,  8).  Parameter  values  used  in  obtain- 
ing these  predictions,  as  well  as  those  used  in  the  preceding  calibra- 
tion efforts,  are  shown  in  Table  3.2. 


TABLE  3.2 

VALUES  FOR  PILOT-RELATED  MODEL  PARAMETERS 


- 

Parameter 

Values 

Experimental  Condition 

T 

Tn 

•vo 

y o 

py 

Pm 

1-axis  pitch,  visual  disp. 

.20 

.11 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

to 

o 

-25 

1-axis  pitch,  tactual 
disp. , larger  input 

.38 

.11 

0.05 

0,15 

-20 

1 

o 

1-axis  pitch,  tactual 
disp.,  smaller  input 

.49 

.11 

0.05 

0.13 

-20 

-20 

2-axis  pitch,  tactual 
disp.,  larger  input 

.29 

.11 

0.05 

0.13 

-17 

-20 

1-axis  roll,  tactual 
disp. , larger  input 

.39 

.11 

0.05 

0.13 

-20 

-20 

t = effective  perceptual  time  delay,  seconds 
T = motor  time  constant,  seconds 

yo  = displacement  threshold,  machine  units 

y = rate  threshold,  machine  units 
o 

Py  *»  observation  noise/signal  ratio,  db 
P = motor  noise/signal  ratio,  db 
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A comparison  of  predicted  and  measured  error  and  SD  scores 
is  provided  in  Figure  3-9.  Except  for  the  visual  tracking  scores 
and  the  1-axis,  larger-input  pitch  scores,  all  model  results  are  true 
predictions;  parameter  values  have  not  been  adjusted  to  provide  the 
best  match  in  each  case. 

3.4. 3.1  1-Axis  Pitch,  Small-Input.  The  single-axis,  small-input 
pitch  error  SD  score  was  predicted  to  within  about  12%  (and  within 
one  standard  deviation)  of  its  measured  value,  while  the  control  SD 
score  was  only  predicted  to  within  21%  (about  1-1/2  standard  devia- 
tions). From  Figure  3-10  it  may  be  seen  that  the  predicted  describing 
function  gain  is  generally  about  4 db  too  low,  while  the  predicted 
remnant  is  generally  about  3 db  too  high. 

3. 4. 3. 2 1-Axis  Roll.  The  single-axis  roll  error  SD  score  has  pre- 
dicted to  within  about  0%  (and  just  within  one  standard  deviation) 
of  its  measured  value,  while  the  difference  between  the  predicted 
and  measured  control  SD  scores  was  negligible.  From  Figure  3-11  it 
may  bo  seen  that  while  a good  match  was  obtained  to  the  pilot  describ- 
ing function,  the  measured  pilot  remnant  was  somewhat  lower  than 
predicted  at  low  frequencies. 

3. 4. 3. 3 2-Axis  Pitch  and  Roll.  The  poorest  predictions  occurred  when 
the  roll  task  was  addod  to  the  largor-input  pitch  task.  The  predicted 
error  and  control  SD  scores  were,  respectively,  53%  and  36%  too  small; 
In  both  cases  they  were  more  than  2 standard  deviations  from  the  mean 
SD  scores.  From  Figure  3-12  it  may  be  soon  that  in  the  limited  region 
where  wo  were  able  to  measure  it,  the  predicted  describing  function 
gain  is  from  1 to  7 db  too  high,  and  the  predicted  remnant  is  from 

4 to  i)  db  loo  low. 

Wo  feel  that  this  poor  match  in  the  two-axis  ease  was  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  subjects  to  control  both  axes  simultaneously.  Our 
basis  for  this  judgement  is  the  observed  practice  of  the  subjects  to 
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FIGURE  3-9.  MEASURED  AND  PREDICTED  SO  SCORES. 
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FIGURE  3-10.  FREQUENCY-DOMAIN  MEASURES  FOR  TACTILE  TRACKING, 

1-AXIS  PITCH  WITH  SMALLER  INPUT  (AVERAGE  OF  4 SUBJECTS). 
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FIGURE  3-U.  FREQUENCY -DOMAIN  MEASURES  FOR  TACTILE  TRACKING, 
l-AXIS  ROLL  WITH  LARGER  INPUT  {AVERAGE  OF  4 SUBJECTS) 
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FIGURE  3- 12.  FREQUENCY-DOMAIN  MEASURES  FOR  TACTILE  TRACKING, 

2-AWS  PITCH  WITH  LARGER  INPUT  (AVERAGE  OF  4 SUBJECTS). 


divide  their  control  activity  by  alternately  pulsing  the  two  axes. 

As  noted  in  Section  3.3.2  the  pulses  were  separated  by  about  0.8  sec- 
onds, so  that  successive  pulses  to  the  same  axis  were  separated  by 
about  1.6  seconds.  The  large  time  delays  introduced  by  such  a switch 
ing  strategy  may  well  have  been  responsible  for  the  high  error  scores 
obtained  for  this  task,  although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  match 
the  data  by  assuming  a larger  time  delay.  Incidentally,  the  lowest 
error  SI1  score  was  obtained  by  subject  JK  who  exhibited  the  least 
pulsing  activity;  the  predicted  error  score  was  32%  smaller  than  his 
score. 


3. 4.4  Relation  to  hast  Year.  Although  we  did  not  analyze  all  these 
factors  separately,  the  reduction  in  error  scores  in  tactile  tracking 
from  last  year  was  due  to  the  reduced  threshold  for  error  display, 
the  shorter  time-delay  imposed  by  the  coding  scheme,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  error  rate  during  one-axis  tactile  tracking.  The  changes 
in  threshold  and  time  delay  were  intentionally  designed  into  the 
tactor  circuitry  this  year  and  were  predictable  Improvements  in  the 
display.  It  was  not  expected,  however,  that  the  error  rate  would  be 
directly  available;  this  was  only  determined  via  the  model  analysis, 
This  analysis  showed  that  It  was  responsible  for  a reduction  in  error 
SI)  scores  of  roughly  20%. 


SECTION  4 

DISPLAY  EVALUATION  - SIMULATION  STUDY 


4.1  OVERVIEW 

The  objective  of  this  phase  of  the  evaluation  study  was  to 
determine  the  utility  of  the  tactile  display  as  an  instrument  for 
providing  flight-  control  information  in  a moving  base  simulator 
having  realistic  aircraft  dynamics.  Display  effectiveness  was  based 
mainly  on  objective  measures  of  aircraft  control  and  pilot  monitoring 
performance. 

The  simulation  study  was  performed  at  the  Naval  Missile  Center 
(NMC),  Pt.  Mugu . , California  in  a cooperative  effort  involving  both 
BBN  and  NMC‘  personnel.  The  NMC  analog  simulator  was  programmed  to 
simulate  aircraft  dynamics  comparable  to  that  of  the  F4  aircraft  in 
two  configurations:  high-speed  cruise  and  approach-to-landing. 

Cockpit  motion  in  pitch,  roll,  and  heave  was  provided  by  the  Dell 
helicopter  simulator. 

Two  sots  of  experiments  were  performed:  (1)  high-speed  flight, 

consisting  of  a series  of  linked  steady-state  maneuvers,  with  the 
tactile  display  providing  an  indication  of  maeh  number  error;  and 
(2)  approach-to-landing,  with  the  tactile  display  providing  either 
angle-of-attaek  (AOA)  error  or  glideslope  amt  loealiaer  errors.  Alt 
conditions  were  explored  with  and  without  a secondary  monitoring  task 
to  investigate  the  capability  of  the  tactile  display  in  relieving 
visual  workload  of  the  flight-control  task. 

All  flight-control  information  presented  to  the  pilot  through 
the  visual  sense  was  provided  by  panel  instruments;  no  presentation 
of  "real-world"  visual  cues  wus  attempted  (other  than  visual  cues  that 
might  be  obtained  due  to  cockpit  motion)-  All  reference  to  "visual" 
presentation  of  flight-control  information  in  this  section  refers  to 
Information  obtained  from  the  panel  instruments. 
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A description  of  the  apparatus  and  procedures  common  to  the 
two  sets  of  experiments  is  given  below,  followed  by  discussion  of  the 
individual  experimental  tasks  and  results. 

4.2  APPARATUS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Apparatus  and  procedures  specific  to  this  experimental  program 
are  discussed  here. 

4.2.1  Displays.  The  simulated  cockpit  panel  included  most  aircraft 
instruments  needed  for  flight  control,  plus  some  instruments  related 
to  fuel  management.  All  instruments  were  electro-mechanical;  no 
electronic  informational  display  of  flight  information  was  provided. 
Table  4.1  shows  the  most  relevant  information  quantities  provided  by 
the  cockpit  instruments  for  the  high-speed  and  approach  experiments. 
(Heading  information  could  not  be  provided  due  to  a persistent  mal- 
function of  the  compass,) 

The  tactile  display  provided  one-dimensional  information  (mach 
number  error,  AOA  error)  as  well  as  two-dimensional  information 
(Pitch  and  roll  errors,  glldeslope  and  localizer  errors)  on  separate 
experimental  trials.  With  one  exception,  the  coding  scheme  determined 
"best”  from  the  laboratory  study  was  used  throughout  the  simulation 
study.  Coding  format  “3  (defined  in  paragraph  2.2.2)  was  used; 

■'error”  magnitude  information  controlled  both  the  number  of  taeturs 
excited  (from  2 to  4)  and  the  rate  of  stimulation  of  successive 
lectors  (using  an  outstde-lo-center  ripple  sequence),  Pull-scale 
erro*'  initiated  a ripple  of  30  Hz  on  all  four  tactnrs.  Independent 
presentation  of  error  information  on  the  X-  and  Y-axis  arms  of  the 
tactile  display  was  adopted  for  all  2-dimensional  error  displays. 

Tactile  display  of  localizer  error  differed  from  this  format 
only  in  that  maximum  error  produced  a ripple  rate  of  15  Hz.  The 
subjects  requested  the  lower  display  sensitivity  for  this  variable 
in  order  io  improve  tlioir  ability  to  distinguish  between  glideslope 
and  localizer  errors. 
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TABLE  4-1 

COCKPIT  INSTRUMENTATION 


a . Most  Relevant  Flight-Control  Information 


Flight  Variable 

Relevant  to 
Cruise 
Experiment 

Relevant  to 
Approach 
Experiment 

Pitch  and  Roll 

X 

X 

Turn-Bank 

X 

X 

Rate  of  Climb 

X 

X 

Altitude 

X 

Localizer  and  Glideslope  Errors 

X 

Angle  of  Attack 

X 

Mach  Number 

X 

b . Other  Instrumentation 


Airspeed 

Percent  Throttle 


The  bulk  of  the  simulation  trials  with  tactile  displays  were 
performed  with  vibrotactors . A few  trials  were  performed  with 
electrotactors  to  provide  some  comparison  between  the  two  tactor 
types  in  the  simulation  study.  (The  reader  is  referred  to  Reference  9 
for  a formal  laboratory  comparison  of  vibro-  and  electrotactors.) 

The  unwillingness  of  the  NMC  pilots  to  use  the  electrotactors  for 
more  than  one  or  two  experimental  trials  precluded  a comprehensive 
evaluation  of  this  form  of  tactile  stimulation  in  this  phase  of  the 
study. 


4.2.2  Visual  Monitoring  Task.  When  this  study  program  was  conceived, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  primary  benefit  of  tactile  display  of 
flight-control  information  would  be  to  relieve  the  instrument  scanning 
workload,  thereby  allowing  more  time  for  the  pilot  to  attend  visually 


to  events  outside  the  cockpit.  Accordingly,  a visual  monitoring  task 
(VMT)  was  implemented  to  provide  the  pilot  with  a visual  task,  unre- 
lated to  the  primary  task  of  flight  control,  that  would  direct  a 
portion  of  the  pilot's  visual  attention  away  from  the  instrument 
panel . 

The  monitoring  task  consisted  of  shape  detection  in  which  the 
pilot  was  to  detect  the  presence  of  an  intermittently-presented 
sinusoidal  "target"  waveform  inbedded  in  a continuously-displayed 
"noise”.  The  pilot  indicated  signal  detection  by  depressing  a finger- 
operated  switch  mounted  on  the  control  stick. 

The  test  signal  was  presented  on  a CRT  located  at  a viewing 
distance  of  about  2 m.  The  pilot  was  required  to  "look  through  the 
windescreen"  in  order  to  observe  this  signal.  The  active  area  of  the 
display  was  about  6 cm  horizontally.  (See  Figure  2.10.) 

The  target  consisted  of  a 1 kHz  sinusoid,  displayed  at  a sweep 
rate  sufficient  to  display  10  cycles  of  the  target  in  the  display- 
area . The  amplitude  of  the  target  was  adjusted  according  to  the 
desired  signal/noise  ratio.  The  noise  signal  consisted  of  wide-band 
Guassian  noise  ha”ing  an  rms  level  of  about  2 cm. 

The  time  history  of  a response  trial  is  shown  in  Figure  4-1. 

When  present  for  a given  trial,  the  target  occurred  within  the 
"observation  interval"  of  0.5  sec.  The  pilot  was  afforded  the  entire 
"response  interval"  of  2.5  sec.  (i.e.,  the  duration  of  the  VMT  trial) 
to  respond  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  target.  A response 
initiated  anywhere  in  this  interval  was  considered  as  a response  to 
the  observation  interval  of  the  same  VMT  trial.  Such  a response  was 
scored  as  a correct  detection  or  false  alarm,  depending  on  whether 
or  not  a target  was  present  during  the  observation  interval. 

Similarly,  the  absence  of  a response  was  scored  as  a missed  target 
or  a correct  null  response.  If  a response  overlapped  two  response 
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intervals,  it  was  associated  with  the  interval  in  which  the  response 
was  initiated.  If  more  than  one  response  was  initiated  during  a 
response  interval,  only  the  first  such  response  was  counted.  The 
following  VMT  performance  scores  were  computed: 

P(D/T):  probability  of  a detection  given  the  occurrence 

of  a target  (correct  detection) 

P(D/N):  probability  of  a detection  given  noise  only 

(false  alarm) 

The  probability  of  a target  occurring  during  a given  response 
interval  was  0.5;  successive  VMT  trials  were  statistically  independent. 
Task  difficulty  was  adjusted  through  variation  in  the  signal/noise 
(S/N)  ratio  (defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  rms  amplitude  of  the  target 
to  the  rms  amplitude  of  the  noise).  Because  of  the  differing 
capabilities  of  the  test  subjects,  the  S/N  ratio  was  adjusted  for 
each  subject  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  an  approximate  average  detection 
performance  of  70%  correct  detection.  The  S/N  ratio  was  kept  fixed 
for  a given  subject  during  aata  collection  so  that  the  interactions 
between  the  detection  task,  the  flight-control  task,  and  the  display 
configuration  could  be  explored.  The  average  S/N  ratio  was  -10  dB 
for  the  simulated  high-speed  maneuver  and  -5  dB  for  the  more  difficult 
approach  task. 

4.2.3  Task  Requirements  and  Performance  Measurement.  The  pilot's 
primary  task  was  to  minimize  deviations  of  relevant  flight  variables 
from  their  desired  trim  values.  Simulated  wind-gust  disturbances  were 
included  in  the  analog  simulation  to  provide  a reasonable  task  work- 
load . 


As  described  more  fully  later  in  this  section,  the  flight  tasks 
were  structured  as  a series  of  steady-state  maneuvers  (e.g. , straight- 
and-level  flight,  constant  climb,  approach).  Performance  scores  were 
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computed  during  steady-state  flight  for  all  relevant  display  variables 
(shown  in  Table  4-1)  and  for  control  quantities  as  well  (elevator, 
aileron,  and  throttle  deviations).  The  primary  measure  of  performance 
was  the  "standard  deviation"  (or  "SD")  score,  defined  as  in 
Section  3.3.2.  Performance  scores  were  computed  digitally  from 
samples  of  data  obtained  every  300  milliseconds  (i.e.,  each  flight 
variable  was  sampled  about  3 times/second).  The  subjects  were 
informed  of  their  performance  scores  during  the  training  phase. 

4.2.4  Subjects.  Experimental  test  subjects  were  recruited  from 
flight-qualified  NMC  personnel.  The  flight  experience  of  these  sub- 
jects was  varied,  as  it  was  not  feasible  to  restrict  the  study  to 
a subject  population  having  a homogeneous  background.  Subjects  for 
whom  data  are  reported  ranged  in  age  from  27  to  38  years.  Six  subjects 
participated  in  the  first  experiment  (high-speed  flight)  and  six  in  the 
second  (approach).  Four  subjects  were  common  to  the  two  groups. 

4.3  EXPERIMENT  1:  HIGH-SPEED  FLIGHT 

4.3.1  Task  Requirements.  Each  training  and  data-collection  trial 
consisted  of  a series  of  12  steady-state  maneuvers  ("phases") 
performed  in  the  sequence  shown  in  Table  4-2.  Each  simulated,  12  phase 
"flight"  lasted  approximately  30  minutes,  including  the  transition 
time  between  phases.  During  each  phase,  the  pilot  was  required  to 
maintain  flight  variables  as  close  as  possible  to  the  following  trim 
conditions : 

Mach  Number:  0.9  units  for  all  phases. 

Altitude:  constant  except  for  climb  and  dive. 

Attitude:  pitch  trimmed  appropriately  for  the  task; 

wings  level  except  for  steady  bank. 
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Speed  brakes  were  deployed  for  the  45-degree  dive  (phase  9);  for 


all  other 

flight  phases,  the  aircraft  was  in  a clean 
TABLE  4-2 

HIGH-SPEED  FLIGHT  PROFILE 

configuration. 

Phase 

Task  Description 

Duration  (Min.) 

1 

Straight  and  level,  10,000  ft. 

4.0 

2 

Climb  at  12,000  ft/min  to  35,000  ft. 

2.5 

3 

Bank  left  45°  at  35,000  ft. 

1.0 

4 

Right  bank  45°  at  35,000  ft. 

1.0 

5 

Descend  at  4,500  ft/min  to  24,000  ft. 

4.0 

6 

Straight  and  level,  24,000  ft. 

3.0 

7 

Right  bank  60°  at  24,000  ft. 

1.0 

8 

Left  bank  60°  at  24,000  ft. 

1.0 

9 

Dive  at  45°  to  10,000  ft.* 

0.5 

.10 

Straight  and  level,  10,000  ft. 

3.0 

11 

Climb  at  6,000  ft/min  to  30,000  ft. 

3.5 

12 

Straight  and  level,  30,000  ft. 

1.0 

♦Speed  brakes  fully  deployed. 


4.3.2  Experimental  Conditions.  The  tactile  display  was  employed  to 
provide  an  indication  of  much  number  error  during  the  course  of  this 
experiment.  A deviation  of  0.1  unit  was  defined  as  full-scale  error 
display  (threshold  of  JO. 005  unit);  that  is,  zero  error  corresponded 
to  0.9  maoh  unit,  with  full-scale  negative  and  positive  errors  corre- 
sponding to  0.8  and  1.0  units,  respectively.  Polarity  of  the  presenta- 
tion was  such  that  a positive  error  (too  fast)  stimulated  tactors  in 
the  upper  arm  of  the  display. 

A two- factor  experiment  was  performed;  (1)  presence  or  absence 
of  the  VMT,  (2)  display  configuration.  Half  the  data  trials  were 
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performed  with  the  addition  of  the  visual  monitoring  task  described 
above;  half  were  performed  without  this  secondary  task  (i.e.,  flight- 
control  only). 

The  following  three  flight  display  configurations  were  explored 
in  this  experiment:  (a)  visual  only;  (b)  visual  instruments  plus 

tactile  display  of  mach  number  error;  (c)  same  as  condition  (b)  but 
with  the  visual  display  of  mach  number  obscured.  The  last  condition 
was  included  in  the  study  to  help  us  determine  which  sensory  mode 
was  primarily  relied  upon  for  speed-error  information  when  both  tactile 
and  visual  information  was  available.  In  addition,  we  expected  that 
the  pilots  would  learn  more  rapidly  to  interpret  tactile  display  of 
mach  number  error  if,  in  fact,  there  were  no  alternative  source  of 
similar  information. 

4.3.3  Training  and  Data  Collection,  The  experimental  plan  followed 
for  the  high-speed  flight  simulation  is  shown  in  Table  4-3.  The  test 
pilots  were  first  provided  "free"  time  in  the  simulator  to  fami 1 i ariae 
themselves  with  the  response  of  the  simulated  aircraft.  They  then 
practiced  the  flight  profile  (Table  4-2)  with  and  without  the  VMT, 
using  visual  Instruments  only. 

To  facilitate  interpretation  of  the  information  provided  by  the 
tactile  display,  the  subjects  were  first  allowed  to  provide  their 
own  inputs  to  the  display  through  the  manual  controls  on  the  tactile 
control  unit  (see  Figure  2-2).  Next,  the  tactile  unit  was  driven 
by  a simulated  mach  number  "error".  The  cockpit  mach  number  instru- 
ment was  driven  by  the  some  error  signal;  in  all  other  respects,  the 
flight  simulator  was  in  the  reset  mode.  In  this  way,  the  pilots 
learned  to  relate  tactile  sensations  to  mach  number  deviations.  The 
subjects  were  given  one  practice  "flight"  on  each  of  the  four  display 
configurations  involving  tactile  presentation  of  mach  number  error 
(i.e.,  with  and  without  the  VMT;  with  and  without  use  of  the  visual 
display  of  mach  number).  Each  subject  then  flew  one  data-col lection 
trial  of  each  of  the  six  experimental  conditions. 
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TABLE  4-3 

EXPERIMENTAL  PLAN  FOR  HIGH-SPEED  FLIGHT 


Program  Phase 

Display 

Visual 
Monitoring 
Task 

Conditions 

Visual 

Mach 

Number 

Tactile 
Mach  No. 
Error 

Initial  Familiarization, 
Cockpit  Instruments 

X 

X 

X 

- 

Initial  Familiarization, 
Tactile  Display 

- 

X 

X 

Training  With 

- 

- 

X 

Tactile  Display 

X 

- 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

- 

X 

- 

Data  Collection 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

*• 

“ 

X 

Order  of  experimental  conditions  counterbalanced  across  subject 
for  data  collection. 


Training  trials  were  presented  in  the  order  shown  in  Table  4-3 
lor  all  test  pilots.  During  data  collection,  however,  ordering  of  the 
conditions  was  counterbalanced  among  the  subjects  to  the  extont 
possible  to  avoid  biasing  the  results  due  to  learning  effects  and/or 
fatigue. 

Coordination  was  maintained  as  follows  between  the  experimenter 
and  the  pilot  to  assure  that  performance  scores  would  he  computed 
only  for  the  steady-state  phases  of  the  flight  profile: 
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a.  The  experimenter  announced  the  desired  maneuver  to  the  pilot 
over  the  intercom. 

b.  The  pilot  transitioned  the  aircraft  to  the  desired  state 
and  informed  the  experimenter  that  he  had  achieved  the  required 
steady-state  condition. 

c.  The  experimenter  initiated  digital  computation  of  performance 
scores  by  starting  a timer  set  to  the  desired  scoring  interval 
(Table  4-2). 

d.  Performance  computations  were  automatically  terminated  at  the 
end  of  the  scoring  interval,  and  the  experimenter  informed  the  pilot 
of  the  next  maneuver. 

4.3.4  Experimental  Results.  Preliminary  analysis  of  variance  (A  of  V) 
was  performed  on  the  root  variance  scores  for  mach  number  error  as 
well  as  on  the  probability  of  detecting  a VMT  target  in  order  to 
determine  w.iether  or  not  (1)  performance  with  the  tactile  display 
depended  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  visual  mach  number  instru- 
ment, and  (2)  the  four  phases  of  straight-and-level  flight  in  the 
flight  profile  could  be  considered  as  replications  of  the  same  task. 

The  A of  V tests  failed  to  reveal  statistical  significance  in  either 
case.  Therefore,  all  data  obtained  with  the  tactile  display  operative 
were  pooled  (in  this  experiment  only)  for  comparison  with  the  visual- 
only  display,  and  the  four  straight-and-level  phases  were  treated  as 
replications  In  furthor  A of  V testing.  All  results  presented  for 
this  experiment  are  the  average  of  6 subjects. 

Standard  deviation  (SD)  scores  for  the  important  flight  variables 
arc'  shown  for  straight-and-level  flight  In  Figure  4-2;  also  shown  is 
the  probability  of  detecting  a turget  presented  by  the  VMT.* 

*OnTy  the  P0)/T)  score  has  been  analyzed.  Occurrences  of  false  a. arms 
were  so  infrequent  (there  were  many  trials  with  no  false  alarms)  that 
meaningful  analysis  of  the  P(D/N)  score  was  precluded. 
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a.  The  experimenter  announced  the  desired  maneuver  to  the  pilot 
over  the  intercom. 

b.  The  pilot  transitioned  the  aircraft  to  the  desired  state 
and  informed  the  experimenter  that  he  had  achieved  the  required 
steady-state  condition. 

c.  The  experimenter  initiated  digital  computation  of  performance 
scores  by  starting  a timer  set  to  the  desired  scoring  interval 
(Table  4-2). 

d.  Performance  computations  were  automatically  terminated  at  the 
end  of  the  scoring  interval,  and  the  experimenter  informed  the  pilot 
of  the  next  maneuver. 

4.3.4  Experimental  Results.  Preliminary  analysis  of  variance  (A  of  V) 
was  performed  on  the  root  variance  scores  for  much  number  error  as 
well  as  on  the  probability  of  detecting  a VMT  target  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  (1)  performance  with  the  tactile  display 
depended  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  visual  much  number  instru- 
ment, and  (2)  the  four  phases  of  straight-and-level  flight  in  the 
flight  profile  could  be  considered  as  replications  of  the  same  task. 

The  A of  V tests  failed  to  reveal  statistical  significance  in  either 
case.  Therefore,  all  data  obtained  with  the  tactile  display  operative 
were  pooled  (In  this  experiment  only)  for  comparison  with  the  visual- 
only  display,  and  the  four  straight-and-level  phases  were  treated  as 
replications  in  further  A of  V testing.  All  results  presented  for 
this  experiment  are  the  average  of  6 subjects. 

Standard  deviation  (SD)  scores  for  tho  important  flight  variables 
are  shown  for  straight-and-level  flight  in  figure  4-2;  also  shown  is 
tho  probability  of  detecting  a target  presented  by  the  VMT.* 

*OnTy~Tlio  p(i)/f)  scoro  has  boon  analyzed.  Occurrences  of  false  a. arms 
were  so  infrequent  ( there  wore  many  trials  with  no  false  alarms)  that 
meaningful  analysis  of  the  P(D/N)  scoro  was  precluded. 
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The  addition  of  the  VMT  resulted  in  larger  SD  scores  for  most  flight 
variables;  that  is,  the  secondary  visual  task  detracted  from  the 
performance  of  the  primary  flight-control  task,  as  one  might  expect. 

Of  greater  relevance  to  this  study,  however,  is  the  effect  of  the 
tactile  mach  number  error  display  on  performance. 

Figure  4-2  shows  a beneficial  effect  of  the  tactile  display  on 
both  detection  performance  and  regulation  of  mach  number.  Use  of  the 
tactile  display  resulted  in  a 20%  reduction  in  SD  mach  number  error 
in  the  absence  of  the  VMT  task  and  a 25%  reduction  when  the  monitoring 
task  was  required.  In  addition,  the  probability  of  missing  a target 
(computed  as  1-P(D/T))  was  approximately  halved  through  use  of  the 
tactile  display.  A of  V revealed  that  improvements  in  detection 
performance  and  regulation  of  mach  number  were  both  statistically 
significant  at  the  0.001  confidence  level.  Use  of  the  tactile  display 
did  not  consistently  affect  performance  along  other  dimensions,  and 
whatever  differences  were  observed  were,  for  the  most  part,  not 
statistically  significant.*  Thus,  for  straight-and-lovel  flight, 
the  tactile  display  improved  flight  performance  and  roducod  the 
scanning  workload  of  the  flight-control  task. 

The  subjects  apparently  relied  primarily  on  the  tactile  display 
of  mach  number  error  when  both  tactile  and  visual  information  was 
presented.  Since  both  speed  control  and  signul  detection  improved 
when  the  tactile  display  replaced  the  corresponding  visual  display, 
the  subjects  were  clearly  able  to  roly  solely  (and  beneficially)  upon 
the  tactilo  display  for  speed  information,  The  lack  of  a significant 
difference  in  performance  when  the  visual  display  complemented  the 
tactile  display  implies  that  the  pilots  continued  to  rely  upon  the 
tactile  display  for  speed  information  even  when  the  visual  instrument 
was  available. 


*A  confidence  level  of  0.05  is  our  criterion  for  judging  statistical 
significance. 
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Tactual 


Variable 

VMT 

No  VMT 

VMT 

No  VMT 

Mach  No.  Error  (units) 

.0105 

.0083 

.0079 

. 0067 

Pitch  ( degrees) 

1.02 

1 .10 

1.10 

.82 

Kol 1 ( degrees) 

3.32 

2.63 

3.43 

2.45 

Thro  It  It*  (percent ) 

3.60 

4 . 75 

5 . 70 

4 . 52 

Altitude  (100  feet) 

2.10 

1 . 64 

2.10 

1.50 

Elevator  (degrees) 

.207 

.315 

.302 

. 259 

Aileron  (degrees) 

. 364 

.317 

.338 

. 259 

VMT  Srur-  I‘<  !>/T) 

.778 

.878 

MAcril  NO.  PITCH  KOU,  TM KOTTt.K  Al.TITl'ni:  Kl.KVATOJl  AIUKON  VMT 

KltltDIt  ( l)Kri ) ( l)K<! ) ('{ ) KIOtOK  (UKO)  (liWi)  I’dVT) 

(O-OlfSIT)  (KKI-TJ 
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Purrurmunci*  Suorus  for  Slr»l|:lil  mul  t.evol  1'  1 1 *;li l . 
(AvuriiKU  of  six  .suUJocIk). 


Because  of  the  clear  difference  in  task  difficulty,  results 
of  the  45-degree-bank  task  (phases  3 and  4)  and  the  60-degree-bank 
task  (phases  7 and  8)  were  analyzed  separately.  Average  performance 
scores  for  these  two  tasks  (averaged  over  left  and  right  bank)  are 
shown  respectively  in  Figures  4-3  and  4-4.  With  the  tactile  display, 
detection  performance  improved  in  both  cases  (significant  at  the 
0.001  level  for  both  tasks).  Although  mach  number  error  was  more 
tightly  controlled  in  both  tasks,  the  percentage  improvement  was 
appreciably  greater  for  the  4o-degree  bank.  Differences  in  mach 
number  error  were  significant  only  for  the  45-degree  bank  (0.05  level). 

The  effects  of  the  tactile  display  on  other  flight  variables 
were  not  statistically  significant  except  for  pitch  and  roll  scores 
in  the  45-degree,  no-detection  task  (0.05  level),  and  in  both  eases, 

SO  scores  were  lower  with  the  tactile  display.  Thus,  as  with  straight- 
and-level,  the  tactile  display  afforded  improvements  in  both  the 
flight-eontrol  and  detection  tasks. 

The  two  climb  and  descend  flight  phases  were  analyzed  separately. 
Figure  4-0  shows  that,  except  for  the  45-dugree  dive,  that  tactile 
display  consistently  resulted  In  a reduced  81)  speed  error  score. 

In  some  eases,  deviations  in  much  number  were  reduced  by  about  505. 

All  four  tasks  showed  a slight  Improvement  in  monitoring  performance 
when  the  tuctilo  display  was  used. 

The  Insensitivity  of  speed  eontml  to  display  configuration 
in  the  43-degree  dive  was  most  likely  due  to  Hie  fact  that  speed 
was  limited  (in  tills  task  only)  by  the  aerodynamic  action  of  the 
speed  brakes,  rather  than  by  throttle  control.  Since  the  brakes  were 
not  continuously  controlled  during  this  phase  (they  were  fully 
deployed),  control  of  mach  number  was  not  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  informational  Inputs  to  the  pilot. 
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Visual 


Tin*  tun  l 


Variable 

VMT  1 

N’o  VMT 

VMT 

Mo  VMT 

Mach  So.  Krror  (units) 

. 0231  | 

.01*17 

.0152 

. 0088 

Pilch  (decrees) 

1.20 

1 .09 

.90 

.739 

Roll  (decrees) 

3.31 

2.90 

3.5G 

2.-12 

Th ro 1 1 1 »*  (pc* rceii t ) 

9.75 

9 . 39 

12.1 

9.88 

Altitude  (100  feel) 

2.12 

l .73 

1.80 

1 . 50 

Y.  leva  tor  (decrees) 

.70 

.013 

. 095 

.520 

Aileron  (decrees) 

.HI  7 

. 030 

. 057 

.001 

Turn  Rate  (dofj/src) 
VMT  Score  |»(  |i/ T) 

.820 

.639 

.051 

.015 

.819 

.031 

O O VMT 
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Because  of  the  subject-to-subject  variability,  analysis  of  vari- 
ance failed  to  reveal  statistical  significance  for  most  of  the  per- 
formance differences  shown  in  Figure  4-5.  Nevertheless,  because 
performance  improvement  was  found  for  both  speed  control  and  monitor- 
ing in  all  four  subtasks  (with  the  single  exception  noted  above), 
we  consider  the  tactile  display  to  have  demonstrated  a true  beneficial 
effect  in  the  climb  and  dive  phases  of  the  flight  profile. 

Each  subject  was  familiarized  with  the  electrotactors  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  experimental  plan  shown  in  Table  4-3,  and  one  simu- 
lated flight  was  performed  by  each  subject  with  the  electrotactors 
(visual  mach  number  instrument  covered,  VMT  task  required).  Figure 
4-6  compares  average  mach  number  error  SD  score  and  detection  perform- 
ance for  the  two  tactor  types  (straight  and  level  flight).  Detection 
scores  were  virtually  identical  for  the  two  tactor  types.  The  mach 
number  error  SD  score  was  about  15%  greater  with  electrotactors; 
this  difference,  however,  was  not  found  to  be  statistically  signifi- 
cant. As  discussed  below,  there  was  a considerable  subjective  dif- 
ference between  the  tactor  types,  with  the  vibrotactors  strongly 
preferred. 


4.3.5  Subjective  Evaluation.  A written  multiple-choice  type  ques- 
tionnaire was  given  to  the  test  pilots  to  explore  subjective  differ- 
ences between  tactor  types  and  to  determine  the  pilot's  evaluation 
of  the  tactile  display  as  a potential  operational  device.  Since 
pilot  acceptance  will  be  mandatory  if  this  type  of  display  is  +o 
become  operational,  a brief  review  of  the  results  of  this  question- 
naire is  in  order. 


All  six  pilots  felt  that  the  simulated  aircraft  was  controlled 
better  with  the  vibrotactors  than  with  the  electrotactors.  All 
pilots  felt  the  vibrotactors  were  comfortable  to  use  after  they  had 
received  some  training,  ranging  in  their  opinions  from  "slightly 
comfortable"  to  "very  comfortable".  Five  of  the  pilots,  on  the 
other  hand,  considered  electrotactors  "not  at  all  comfortable"  to 
use,  while  the  remaining  pilot  thought  them  "slightly  comfortable". 
When  asked  which  tactor  type  was  preferred  overall,  four  of  the 
pilots  expressed  a strong  preference  for  the  vibrotactors,  whereas 
two  expressed  no  preference.  All  six  pilots  expressed  a willingness 
to  use  the  vibrotactile  display  as  a supplement  to  the  visual  display 
of  mach  number  in  actual  flight,  whereas  only  one  of  the  subjects  was 
willing  to  use  the  electrotactors  in  actual  flight  (and  then  only 
with  certain  modifications  to  the  display). 

4.4  EXPERIMENT  2:  APPROACH 

4.4,1  Description  of  the  Task.  The  pilots  were  required  to  "fly" 
simulated  approach-to-landing  trials  during  the  second  experiment. 

The  task  was  designed  as  a steady-state  tracking  task:  the  parameters 

of  the  gust  disturbances  remained  stationary  during  the  course  of  the 
flight,  and  the  glideslope  and  localizer  instruments  were  programmed 
to  indicate  consistent  full-scale  errors  of  50  feet.*  The  pilot's 
task  at  all  times  was  to  minimize  deviation  of  aircraft  parameters 
from  the  trim  condition  appropriate  to  approach. 

The  aircraft  was  initialized  on  the  approach  with  zero  trim 
error  at  a simulated  altitude  of  1400  feet.  Airspeed  and  rate-of- 
descent,  respectively,  were  132  knots  and  10  ft/sec.  Simulated 
approach  continued  down  to  (but  not  including)  touchdown,  for  a trial 
time  of  about  140  seconds.  SD  and  monitoring  performance  scores 
were  computed  for  the  last  60  seconds  of  each  trial. 

♦It  is  not  uncommon  in  actual  flight  to  program  these  indicators 
to  display  deviation  in  angular  parameters,  in  which  case  the 
effective  display  scaling  increases  as  touchdown  is  approached. 
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The  major  relevant  flight  instruments  used  in  this  task  were 
as  shown  in  Table  4-1. 

4.4.2  Experimental  Conditions.  As  in  the  preceding  experiment  there 

were  two  experimental  factors:  (1)  presence  or  absence  of  the  VMT, 

and  (2)  display  configuration. 

Two  different  uses  of  the  tactile  display  were  explored  in  sepa- 
rate trials:  (1)  angle-of-attack  error,  and  (2)  glideslope  and  lo- 

calizer errors.  Each  of  these  conditions  was  explored  with  and  with- 
out the  capability  to  observe  the  corresponding  (visual)  cockpit  in- 
strument. In  addition,  the  all-visual  display  was  explored  as  a 
baseline,  making  a total  of  seven  display  configurations. 

Display  scaling  and  directional  conventions  were  as  follows: 

a.  Angle-of-Attack  Error.  AOA  above  the  12-degree  trim  setting 
stimulated  the  upper  arm  of  the  display.  Full-scale  error  corres- 
ponded to  about  4-1/2  degrees  deviation  from  trim  (display  threshold 
of  0.23  degree). 

b.  Glideslope  and  Localizer.  Compatibility  was  maintained 
with  the  ILS  cockpit  instrument.  Aircraft  too  high  on  glideslope 
stimulated  the  lower  display  arm,  and  aircraft  to  the  right  of  center 
stimulated  the  left  arm.  Full-scale  error  to  the  tactile  display 

represented  approximately  an  80-foot  error  for  both  glideslope  or 
localizer  (display  threshold  of  4 feet,  or  30%  of  altitude  during 
last  part  of  scoring  period). 

4.4.3  Experimental  Plan,  The  experimental  plan  for  the  approach 
experiment  is  shown  in  Table  4-4.  As  in  the  first  experiment,  the 
pilot  was  allowed  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  use  of  tactile 
information  in  a nonflight  sotting  prior  to  each  new  use  of  the  tac- 
tile display.  Training  flights  were  flown  by  each  subject  in  the 


TABLE  4-4 

EXPERIMENTAL  PLAN  FOR  APPROACH-TO-LANDING 


Display  Conditions 

Use  of 
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Visual 
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Monitoring 

Program  Phase 

Display 
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X 

Training 
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- 

- 

Error 

- 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

Training 

ILS 

- 

- 

Error 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Data  All  of  the  above  conditions  performed 

Collection  in  a counterbalanced  order. 


order  shown.,  whereas  ordering  of  conditions  was  counterbalanced  for 
uata  collection. 

Each  subject  received  about  6 runs  for  the  two  initial  familiari- 
zation conditions  and  4 or  5 training  trials  for  each  of  the  condi- 
tions- -involving  tactile  display  of  AOA  and  path  error.  Four  or  five 
flights- per  condition  were  flown  for  data  collection. 

4.4.4  . Experimental  Results.  Although  6 subjects  participated  in 
this  experiment,  part  of  the  data  base  for  two  subjects  was  lost 
during  the  recording  process.  Accordingly,  the  results  presented 
for  the  approach  study  represent  average  performance  for  four  pilots. 

The  effects  of  display  conditions  and  the  VMT  on  glideslope 
and  localizer  errors  are  shown  in  Figure  4-7;  effects  on  AOA  error 
score  and  monitoring  performance  are  shown  in  Figure  4-8.  Unlike 
the  high-speed  flights,  these  results  revealed  no  statistically 
Significant  improvements  in  either  flight-control  or  detection  per- 
formance., ■ - - 

Control  of  lateral  path  deviation  (as  indicated  by  the  localizer 
error  score)  was  most  affected  by  the  display  configuration.  Error 
scores  were  greatest  when  IbS  information  was  provided  solely  by  the 
■tactile  display.  In  a number  of  trials,  this  display  configuration 

caused  the  entire  flight  (at  least  the  portion  for  which  scores  were 
computed)  to  be  flown  with  the  localizer  showing  full-scale*  error  of 
50  fl.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
lateral  path  regulation  task  was  increased  by  the  absence  of  an 
operating  heading  indicator.  Thus,  the  pilots  may  have  been  required 
in  this  simulation  study  to  obtain  more  precise  Information  (especi- 
ally rate  information)  from  the  ILS  indicator  than  is  usually  the  case. 


* Tiie  range  of  the  II, S indications  of  glideslope  and  localizer  error 
was  + 50  foot,  as  opposed  to  the  larger  range  allowed  with  the 
tactile  display. 


Glideslope  regulation  was  much  less  affected  by  display  configu- 
ration. Neither  the  glideslope  SD  score  nor  the  AOA  error  score 
were  consistently  effected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  tactile  in- 
formation. Detection  performance  did  appear  to  improve  somewhat  with 
the  addition  of  tactile  information,  although  this  difference  was  not 
statistically  significant. 

The  results  of  this  experiment,  as  well  as  of  the  laboratory 
evaluation  phase,  suggest  that  the  tactile  display  is  not  well- 
suited  for  providing  2-axis  information  for  continuous  flight  control. 
There  appeared  to  be  occasional  difficulty  in  discriminating  between 
X-  and  Y-axis  errors.  During  the  approach  experiment,  one  subject 
commented  on  the  "masking"  effect  whereby  a large  error  on  one  axis 
obscures  a relatively  small  error  on  the  other.  As  mentioned  above, 
path-rate  information  was  required  for  effective  control  of  path 
position  (especially  localizer).  Information  of  this  type  is  ap- 
parently not  well  perceived  from  the  tactile  presentation  when  two 
axes  are  displayed  concurrently.  (Also  recall  that  no  error  rate  data 
was  used  to  control  the  tactile  display.) 

The  failure  of  the  tactile  AOA  display  to  significantly  improve 
flight-control  and/or  monitoring  performance  seems  contradictory  to 
the  results  of  the  preceding  experiment  in  which  there  was  a signifi- 
cant Improvement.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  flight  task  in  the 
approach  experiment  was  dominated  by  the  task  of  controlling  localizer 
error  - made  more  difficult  by  the  absence  of  a reliable  heading  in- 
dicator. The  relatively  low  AOA  error  scores  (typically  loss  than 
0.0  degrees)  suggests  that  controlling  AOA  was  not  particularly 
demanding  (compared  with  control  of  path  errors);  thus,  little  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  gained  by  relieving  the  pilot  or  the  burden  of 
scanning  the  AOA  display. 
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SECTION  5 
CONCLUSIONS 


5.1  DISPLAY  OPTIMIZATION 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached  during  the  display 
optimization  phase  of  the  project: 

The  most  suitable  tactor  excitation  code  tested  to  date  has 
been  one  in  which  the  outermost  tactor  is  always  exicted  first,  thus 
providing  maximum  spatial  separation  for  even  small  error  displays. 
The  code  was  best  for  both  one-axis  and  two-axis  tracking  tasks. 

Although  the  equipment  was  designed  for  a maximum  tactile  ripple 
rate  of  60  Hz,  it  was  found  that  a maximum  rate  of  15  Hz  was  good  for 
training  and  30  Hz  adequate  for  the  formal  tests.  An  underlying 
reason  for  this  may  well  be  the  overlapping  of  taetor-ON  periods 
which  begins  to  occur  at  30  Hz,  and  at  60  Hz,  two  adjacent  t actors 
are  excited  simultaneously  during  one-half  of  tneir  ON  periods. 

The  simuitunoous  or  independent  operation  of  the  two  data 
channels  proved  to  bo  superior  to  the  sequential  operation  but  not 
to  the  expected  degree.  What  may  bo  a more  important  conclusion 
is  the  fact  that  the  subjects  did  not  exclusively  use  control  pulsing 
for  error  correction  as  they  had  last  year  when  only  the  sequential 
display  mode  was  usod. 

The  tactile  transducer,  or  tactor  has  been  valiantly  pursued  by 
many,  but  as  yet  an  operational  tactor  has  not  yet  been  developed. 

Tito  olootrotnetor  has  the  best  physical  size  hut  its  data  presenta- 
tion is  the  most  variable  and  least  tolerated;  perhaps  the  optimum 
configuration  and  excitation  signal  is  yet  to  be  found.  The  bfmorph 
vibrotactors  which  were  used  during  Hits  program  appear  to  lie  quite 
acceptable  for  laboratory  studies,  but  they  are  too  large  for 
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consideration  in  an  operational  display.  Small  electromagnetic 
vibratoctors  have  been  explored  and  possibly  with  the  new  magnetic 
materials  being  developed,  a small,  reliable  and  efficient  tactor  may 
someday  be  available. 

In  the  design  of  the  tactile  array,  we  ignored  the  possible 
effects  of  one  axis  masking  the  other  during  2-axis  tracking.  Our 
objective  was  an  operational  array  that  would  be  convenient  to  apply. 
However,  masking  is  a serious  problem,  and  even  extreme  spatial 
separation  of  the  tactor  sets  may  not  solve  the  problem  as  shown  by 
Gilson(U). 

The  auto-intensity  control  for  the  electrotactor  display  proved 
very  beneficial  in  maintaining  the  eleetrocutanoous  sensations 
within  the  comfort  range,  The  variation  of  comfort  level  with  body 
location  was  resolved  to  some  degree  by  providing  one  intensity 
control  for  the  X or  roll  axis  and  individual  controls  for  the  upper 
and  lower  halves  of  the  Y or  pitch  axis.  With  sufficient  data,  it 
may  be  possible  to  adjust  the  gain  of  the  elemental  tactor  drivers 
such  that  a single  intensity  control  could  provide  uniform  excitation 
levels  for  all  the  tuotors  in  a specified  array. 

Since  the  additional  intensity  controls  were  not  added  until, 
after  the  formal  tests  were  run,  a final  performance  comparison 
between  electrotactor  aad  vibrolactnrs  could  not  be  made,  but  the 
comparison  is  expected  to  be  close.  The  problem  encountered  with  the 
<kin  contact  variation  may  be  eliminated  by  employing  a different 
shape  for  the  electrode  pairs.  Since  the  coaxial  configuration  does 
not  localise  skin  current,  u flat  surface  tactor  may  not  lie 
necessary . 
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5.2  LABORATORY  EVALUATION 
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The  laboratory  evaluation  of  the  tactile  display  system  has 
shown  that  the  tracking  scores  of  the  subjects  have  been  substantially 
improved  over  those  recorded  for  the  system  tested  during  the  previous 
year.  The  best  improvement  was  observed  with  the  tests  involving  only 
a single-axis  tracking  task,  while  the  two-axis  tracking  performance 
improved  by  only  half  as  much, 

Tito  improvement  in  single-axis  tracking  was  directly  due  to  the 
reduced  threshold  and  shorter  time  delay  of  the  tactile  display  systum, 
features  which  were  explicitly  designed  into  the  tuctor  circuitry  this 
year.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  the  scores  were  further  improved 
because  the  revised  display  allowed  the  subjects  to  directly  perceive 
error  rate. 

The  failure  of  the  two-axis  tracking  scores  to  show  as  much 
improvement  was  apparently  due  to  t ho  subjects'  inability  to  track 
belli  axes  simultaneously. 

Despite  the  marked  improvement  in  tactile  tracking  performance 
over  the  previous  year,  it  remains  that  thr  et  nl i minus  analog  visual 
display  produces  much  butter  performance  by  a factor  of  about  2 to  1 
in  rms  error  for  single-axis  tracking,  and  about  3 1/2  to  1 for  two- 
axis  tracking.  it  appears  from  our  model  analysis  that  the  remaining 
threshold  find  time-delay  of  the  tactile  display  would  account  lor  the 
bulk  ol  the  difference  in  the  single-axis  case,  thus  reducing  the 
;V<  KB  display  threshold  may  provide  some  improvement. 


5.3  SIMULATION  EVALUATION 


When  tile  tactile  display  was  used  to  provide  an  indiealion  of 
’mi i* ii  number  error,  flight  control  was  improved  and  scanning  workload 
was  alleviated.  Mach  number  was  more  tightly  controlled,  and 
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performance  on  the  independent,  visual  monitoring  task  was  enhanced. 
Variability  scores  associated  with  other  flight  parameters  were 
generally  unchanged,  indicating  an  overall  beneficial  effect  of  the 
tactile  presentation.  When  both  tactile  and  visual  sources  of  much 
information  wore  available  simultaneously,  the  test  pilots  appeared 
to  roly  primarily  on  the  tactile  presentation. 

No  statistically  significant  changes  in  either  control  or 
monitoring  performance  were  found  when  the  tactile  display  was  used 
fur  anglo-ot -attack  or  path  error  information  in  an  approach- to- 
lamiing  task.  The  lack  of  positive  results  In  this  situation  may 
have  stemmed  largely  from  the  nature  of  the  path  regulation  task 
(primarily  in  the  lateral  axis),  which  may  have  required  the  use  of 
derivative  Intormutlon  for  effective  control. 

.1.1  Ill-.COMM  LNl  lAT  i ON  S 

A tact  lie  display  system  has  many  variables,  all  of  which 
affect  its  purloriiianer  as  a trad:  tim-error  Instrument . The  evaluation 
phases  o(  the  program  were  limited:  consequent  It  little  time  was  Kpeitt 
on  opt  imMing  parameters  or  their  pertmtiat  tuns.  l.xcept  lor  reducing 
the  tmMtvum  ripple  rate  to  30  Ur.  1 1 rout  fio  Hr. ) . the  display  parameters 
remit tnod  fixed  throughout  the  evaluation  phase.  It  is  recommended 
that  further  experimentation  be  conducted  with  parameters  such  as 
quant  i/at  loti  levels,  exultation  I Vermont')  . and  vontrnl  1 log  taetor 
ripple  rate  with  data  error  rate. 

As  an  example  of  the  possible  per  Ionian  re  iniprov  cnctll  , consider 
the  display  ipiant  t/.ation  levels  (fiV,  NO'-  and  TON  ol  ITi-l,  -St  A 1.1  were 
used ) . no  data  can  1"'  displayed  tint  il  the  iraeltim:  error  is  equal  in 
or  ..real  >r  than  .V  . hence,  pertormance  can  never  >•.,  better  than  TiN  of 
lull-scale  error . Iledueilit;  lilts  threshold  may  Improve  the  display 
periormu’lce.  The  results  ot  the  maeh  number  tracking  tests  support 
this  coiiteiil  ion  because,  by  selling  the  full-scale  tracking  error  to 
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performance  on  the  independent,  visual  monitoring  task  was  enhanced. 
Variability  scores  associated  with  other  flight  parameters  were 
generally  unchanged,  indicating  an  overall  beneficial  effect  of  the 
tactile  presentation.  When  both  tactile  and  visual  sources  of  mach 
information  were  available  simultaneously,  the  test  pilots  appeared 
to  roly  primarily  on  the  tactile  presentation. 

Mo  statistieaily  significant  changes  in  either  control  or 
monitoring  performance  were  found  when  the  tactile  display  was  used 
for  angle-of-attack  or  path  error  information  in  an  approach-to- 
lunding  task.  The  lack  of  positive  results  in  this  situation  may 
have  stemmed  largely  from  the  nature  of  the  path  regulation  task 
(primarily  in  the  lateral  axis),  which  may  have  required  the  use  of 
derivative  information  for  effective  control. 
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A tactile  display  system  has  many  variables,  nil  of  which 
affect  Us  performance  as  a tracking-error  Instrument.  The  evaluation 
phases  ol  the  program  were  limited;  consequently  little  lime  was  spent 
on  optimizing  parameters  or  their  permutations,  llxoept  for  reducing 
the  maximum  ripple  rate  to  3d  llz  (from  00  Hz),  U'v  display  parameters 
remained  1 txed  throughout  the  evaluation  phase,  ll  Is  - recommended 
that  lurlher  export mental  ion  be  conducted  with  parameters  such  as 
quantization  levels,  excitation  frequency,  and  controlling  lacier 
ripple  rate  with  data  error  rule. 

As  an  example  of  the  possible  performance  Improvement,  consider 
the  display  qiluM  Izalion  levels  ((Vj.  (Ill'f  ami  7l)‘i  of  1-UI.I.  Sl'AI.M  wort1 
used),  no  data  can  he  displayed  until  the  tracking  error  is  equal  to 
or  grimier  than  ii". . hence,  performance  can  never  lm  better  limn  iVi  «t! 
lull-scale  error.  Undue  I tig  this  threshold  may  improve  the  display 
perlormunoe.  The  results  ol  the  much  number  tracking  tests  support 
Itils  contention  because,  by  selling  the  lull-scale  trucking  error  to 
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represent  only  11%  of  the  reference  value  of  0.9,  the  display 
threshold  was  0.5%  of  0.9  mach  number,  and  the  tactile  display 
performance  exceeded  the  visual  display  performance.  Could  improve- 
ments be  obtained  by  optimizing  quantization  levels  and  displaying 
error  rate  directly  as  cactor  ripple  rate? 

It  is  recommended  that  an  effort  be  made  to  develop  a small, 
efficient  readily  acceptable  tactor  for  use  as  a tool  for  all 
researchers  pursuing  tactile  displays  as  well  as  an  element  of  an 
oprational  display.  The  physical  size  of  the  electrotactor  is 
ideal  but  its  acceptance  is  not  quite  universal.  One  of  our  dilemmas 
was  the  excitation  frequency,  from  prior  experimentation  we  found 
that,  excitation  frequencies  of  less  than  100  hertz  appeared  more 
comfortable  as  the  stimulus  was  perceived  more  like  a vibration, 
however,  due  to  the  required  data  rates,  200  hertz  frequency  was 
selected.  Use  of  the  lower  frequencies  should  be  pursued. 
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